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of My people. And Mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands”. 
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THE ISHMAELITE DIASPORA 
AND THE BUILDING OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


ITZHAK BEN-ZVI 


I 


> paper is concerned with the pres- 
ent state of research into the various 
Jewish groups popularly described as 
the “Eastern” or “Oriental” communi- 
ties, though I, for one, prefer to speak 
of the Jews of the Islamic countries or, 
in more metaphorical language, “Ish- 
maelite Diaspora’. The term “oriental 
communities” is, at best, an inexact ab- 
breviation. Why, after all, should we 
describe North African Jewry as east- 
ern, when their geographical position 
is more than a thousand miles west of 
Berlin? In Arabic, too, these parts are 
known as “el-Maghreb”’ (i.e., the “West’”’) 
and their inhabitants as “Maghrebis’. 
In the same way, Jewish literature from 
the Middle Ages onwards speaks of the 
“countries of the West’, and of the 
“Westerners”, their inhabitants. For sim- 
ilar reasons, the Yemenites should not 
be called Eastern Jews: Yemen means 
“south” and not “east’’. Properly speak- 
ing “Oriental”, “Occidental” and similar 
expressions should indicate the geo-polli- 
tical situation of a country in relation 
to the land of Israel, since it was with 
reference to Eretz Israel that the Jews 
of the Diaspora described their geogra- 
phical position. 
After the destruction of the Second 
Temple, when Jewish statehood came 


to an end, the large majority of the 


Jewish people was severed from its land 
and dispersed among the nations. As a 
result of exile, the continuity of the 
nation’s normal life was interrupted and 
precious cultural values were lost. The 
various parts of the nation that settled 
in different countries perforce adapted 
themselves to their new environment. 
Despite their loyalty to their tradition 
and to the principles of their religion, 
they could not help but absorb the cul- 
ture of the dominant majority. They 
changed their language and, at times, 
even their names and their garb. They 
preserved their religion, their knowledge 
of the Hebrew language and—character- 
istically enough—their script. 

As is well known, changes in the ver- 
nacular had already occurred during the 
First Exile, when Jews in the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Diaspora adopted the 
Next to 
Aramic became the language of religion 


Aramaic language. Hebrew, 
and of everyday life; it was the language 
of the Talmud and the Midrash. Baby- 
lonian Jewry continued to use Aramaic 
under the Achaemenides, Parthians and 
Sassanides right up to the Arab-Islamic 
conquest. Vestiges of the Aramaic usage 
of the period have been preserved to 
this day in Media, in the hills of Kur- 
distan and Azerbaijan among various 
communities: Assyrians, Christians, Zazi- 


dis, as well as Jews. Thousands of Jews 
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continued to use Aramaic until the day 
when they left the Diaspora. When the 
State of Israel was founded, about thirty 
thousand Aramaic speaking Jews mig- 
rated to Israel. 

It is, in fact, the vernacular (which, 
at times, could also serve as a literary 
vehicle) which makes for the distinct in- 
dividuality of a Jewish community. The 
spoken language, it should be noted, 
never displaced the historical national 
language, Hebrew, but was superadded 
to it. Jews in all countries and in all 
generations continued to study and to 
write in the Hebrew medium which 
united them all. It was the vernacular 
which distinguished or even isolated them 
from one another. In this way, German 
Jewry became singled out as Ashkenazi, 
because of the Ashkenazic (Yiddish) lan- 
guage spoken by it, just as the Jews of 
the Iberian peninsula became known as 
Sephardi, as a result of the language they 
adopted. Exposed as were the Jews of 
North Africa, and subsequently those of 
the rest of the Moslem world, to the 
religious and cultural influence of Span- 
ish Jewry, they acquired a “Sephardic” 
character in language (Judeo-Spanish or 
Ladino) as well as in ritual and method 
of Talmudic study. The communities in 
Italy and Greece, on the other hand, 
preserved, not only their own vernacu- 
lar, but also their other characteristics 
which distinguished them from both the 
Ashkenazi and the “pure” Sephardi Jews. 

There is, of course, a profound dif- 
ference between the “Jewish” language 
spoken for centuries in the Diaspora, 
and the languages acquired by Jews in 
more recent years—as a rule during the 
last two or three generations. The for- 
mer group comprises four main lan- 
guages or dialects as well as a number 
of lesser languages used by smaller Jew- 


ish groups. These will be detailed be- 
low. The other group includes the “uni- 
versal” languages, as well as the national 
idioms of smaller peoples, by which Jews 
replaced their own dialects during the 
last few generations. These languages 
do not exhibit special Jewish sub-forms, 
and their number equals that of the na- 
tions among which Jews were dispersed. 
In Israel more than seventy such lan- 
guages have been counted among im- 
migrants. 

The major languages in which Jews 
created spheres of their own and which 
they succeeded in “judaizing” to a cer- 
tain extent were Yiddish, Ladino, Judeo- 
Judo-Persian. Yiddish, 
which originated in the middle ages 
in a Jewish-German environment, re- 
mained the distinguishing mark of Ash- 
kenazi (German) Jewry. Judeo-Spanish 
(or Ladino) became the medium of Span- 
ish Jewry and their descendants. Judeo- 
Arabic became the language of Jews 
living in the countries conquered by the 
Arabs (Asia, Africa, the Iberian penin- 
sula). Judeo-Persian was restricted to the 
Persian Diaspora including Persia, Afg- 
anistan, Bokhara and Azerabaijan, as 
well as parts of the Caucasus. Today, 
the number of speakers of German and 
Yiddish, on the one hand, and of Ladino 
and the oriental dialects on the other, 
is on the decrease. As against that, mil- 
lions of Jews have been drawn into the 
orbit of the English, Spanish and French 
speaking worlds, as well as into that of 
the Slavic languages. The process has 
extended to include even the Scandina- 
vian languages. A similar tendency can 
be observed in the Near East (Turkey 
and the Balkans) where the intensifica- 


Arabic and 


tion of nationalized education resulted 
in the displacement of Judeo-Spanish 
by the national languages. 
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The main difference between the two 
aforementioned groups of languages, viz, 
the specific Jewish dialects and the uni- 
versal languages, lies in the fact that 
while millions of Jews inhabited a spe- 
cial niche within the four major and 
the various lesser languages, developing 
peculiar and typical grammatical forms 
as regards vocabulary, syntax, and in- 
clusion of numbers of Hebrew words, 
phrases and proverbs, etc., this does not 
apply in the case of the modern lan- 
guages which served to replace the spe- 
cial Jewish dialects. Unlike the feudal 
regime of the Middle Ages, modern lan- 
guages have no place for a special niche 
for Jews; they function as powerful melt- 
ing-pots in the process of assimilation. 
Linguistic assimilation thus appears as 
a source of danger for the existence of 
Jewish minorities in the Diaspora, call- 
ing for special efforts on the part of the 
nationally more conscious individuals to 
strength the unifying elements of Jew- 
ry such as the Hebrew language and 
Jewish culture and tradition. 

For the sake of completeness it should 
be mentioned that in addition to the 
four abovementioned dialects, which 
produced a Jewish literature worthy of 
the name, a number of minor languages 
produced religious literature of more 
limited scope, but including piyyutim 
and poetry written in Hebrew script. Of 
these languages we should mention the 
Aramaic of ancient times as well as of 
later periods; Turkish-Tartaric (among 
the Krimchaks and Karaites in the Cri- 
mea); the Berber dialect of the Jews of 
the South in Tunisia and Morocco; Ta- 
tic (among the Romaniotes in Greece) 
and—formerly—also the Italian “Loaz”’ 
and French The Hebrew 
script was completely forgotten only 
among the Falasha or “Beyth-Yisrael’”, 


Provencal. 


as they call themselves. It was replaced 
by Gez for religious purposes and Amha- 
ric for everyday purposes. Malayalam 
was similarly used by the Jews of Cochin 
who, however, have recently reverted to 
the use of Hebrew for the Bible. 

Research on Jewish communities 
means the investigation of all the mani- 
festations of their spiritual and material 
life. Not the least significant feature of 
it, in addition to the common national 
language of all generations, was the use 
of the Hebrew script for the foreign 
languages and dialects spoken by Jews 
of different countries and periods. 


II 


The greater part of the Ishmaelite 
Diaspora has come to Israel in recent 
years. This unprecedented mass-exodus 
of Near and Middle Eastern Jewry, im- 
mediately following the establishment 
of the State of Israel, requires some ex- 
planation. Nothing quite like it had 
ever happened throughout the long his- 
tory of the Jewish people. With the de- 
struction, in our time, of European Jew- 
ry, the Jews in the Arab world envisaged 
the possibility of a similar fate. For the 
last three generations, Oriental Jewry 
had relied on Europe to protect it 
against the fanaticism and ignorance of 
the Islamic states. When the European 
communities were wiped out, Oriental 
Jewry remained without backing; more- 
over, the breakdown of its other pillar 
of support, tradition, added to its sense 
of peril. 

The establishment of the State of Is- 
rael was the signal for Jews in the Is- 
lamic world that their hour of deliver- 
ance had come. In the resurrection of 
the State, they saw the beginning of the 
messianic fulfillment for which they had 
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been waiting since time immemorial. At 
the same time, the hatred against Jews 
in these countries—as old as Islam it- 
self—gathered momentum. Indeed, per- 
secution of Jews followed immediately 
upon the victory won by the Israeli De- 
fense Forces; it took the form of confis- 
cation of Jewish property, imprison- 
ment, pogroms, and even executions. To 
the Jews, these appeared as the fulfill- 
ment of the traditionally pre-visioned 
“birth pangs” of the messianic era. They 
signaled the beginning of the mass exo- 
dus. It is interesting to note that it was 
Bulgarian Jewry which was the first to 
leave. Although Bulgarian is a Chris- 
tian State, Bulgarian Jewry is Turkish 
in its roots and Spanish-Ottoman by 
origin, speech and culture. From that 
country alone, 36,000 Jews emigrated, 
about 90% of all Bulgarian 
similar number emigrated from Turkey, 
10,000 from Greece and 8,000 
from Yugoslavia. 


Jewry; a 
about 


At the same time, the hour of return 
of the ancient Yemenite Diaspora struck. 
The 50,000 Jews who lived there, at the 
time of the establishment of the State 
of Israel, have emigrated, leaving almost 
none behind. Together with them came 
most of the Jews of Aden. The Yeme- 
nite community in Israel now numbers 
approximately 100,000. They are the des- 
cendants of a Diaspora that was settled 
in the Arabian peninsula in the days of 
the Second Temple (or, according to 
their own tradition, already during the 
First Temple) and which had a peculiar 
history of its own. Some scholars hold 
that they absorbed a very large number 
of “God-fearing” proselytes, who com- 
pletely merged with the community. 
The Jewish Kingdom of Himyar and its 
last king, Joseph Dhu-Nawas, are well 


known in the annals of our history. 


The Babylonian Diaspora is the bear- 
er of a tradition of 2,500 years standing 
that dates from the days of Ezekiel and 
Daniel. Their historic continuity per- 
petuates the tradition of Sura and Pum- 
peditha, the birth places of the Babylon- 
ian Talmud and the home of the Geo- 
nim. These centers epitomized the flow- 
ering of the Babylonian and Persian 
communities from the earliest times up 
to the Abassid khalifs. In later periods, 
too, they produced eminent scholars and 
poets, men of the spirit and of action, 
as well as merchant princes, who domi- 
nated international trade as far as cen- 
tral Asia and India, in one direction, 
and Arabia in the other. They even got 
as far as China, and in the course of 
the last century, their descendants pro- 
vided even Britain with eminent states- 
men. Babylonian Jewry was always 
linked with strong ties to the land of Is- 
rael. During the 19th century Babylonian 
Jews founded in Israel places of reli- 
gious learning and assisted with the re- 
demption of the land and its coloniza- 
tion. They founded the first agricultural 
settlement in Motsa, Kfar Yehezkel and 
the Kadoori Agricultural School. 

From Persia, too, there has been con- 
siderable immigration, numbering about 
10,000. This number includes the com- 
munity of Marrano Jews from Mashad, 
who for 110 years lived outwardly as 
Moslems. To the Persian aliyah we 
should also reckon the immigrants from 
Persian Kurdistan, who lived in north- 
ern Persia and the mountains of Media, 
and who speak a special Aramaic dialect 
(Targum), as well as the Jews of Afganis- 
tan, whose language was Persian. The 
Kurdish Jews today number approxi- 
mately 35,000, of whom 13,000 come 


from Persia, 18,000 from Iraq, whereas 
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the rest had already settled in the Land 
of Israel before the establishment of the 
State. The Jews of Kurdistan lived in 
isolation, cut off from other communi- 
ties by the Kurdish mountains. Many 
of them were farmers and were among 
the first to settle and work in Israel. 
Today, thousands of them are employed 
as construction workers, porters, stone- 
cutters, etc. 

The most significant portion of the 
Ishmaelite Diaspora numerically are the 
Jewries of North Africa; Morocco, Al- 
geria, Tunisia and Lybia. North Afri- 
can Jewry, too, dates back to the days of 
the Second Temple. They spread to the 
margin of the desert as far as the Atlas 
mountains and the Sahara. Their fore- 
fathers, led by the Jewish Queen Dahia 
al-Kahina, stood at the head of the Ber- 
ber tribes in their fight against the Mu’- 
awiyya and the invading Moslem armies. 
In a later period, they set up an autono- 
mous republic in Wadi Daraa. Their 
heroic fight against the invading hosts 
from the Arabian desert is well known. 
Even better known are the Yeshivoth of 
Fez and the names of Maimonides and 
Alfasi. North Jewry took a 
prominent part in the immigration to 
Israel, which intensified after the expul- 
sion from Spain, and in the upbuilding 
of the country from the beginning of 
the 19th century onwards. From the es- 
tablishment of the State to the end of 
June, 1957, 182,795 immigrants from 
North Africa were counted; 113,128 
Morocco, 33,738 from Tunisia, 
32,119 from Lybia and 3,661 from Al- 
geria. 


African 


from 


Turning to the Egyptian Diaspora, 
we should begin by remembering that 
it developed as far back as the period 
of the Second Temple and the Ptole- 
maic kings, and flourished in the orbit 


of Greek cultural influence. In Egypt, 
as well as on the islands and in the 
coastal cities of Greece and Anatolia, 
there lived large numbers of Greek- 
speaking Jews to whom were added 
thousands of proselytes—natives of those 
regions. The descendants of the Jews 
whose language was Greek or Byzantine 
have survived in Greek and Turkey to 
this day and are known as Romaniotes. 
Similarly, within the Italian community, 
the Jews of Rome have not only pre- 
served the tradition of their links with 
ancient Roman Jewry and the captives 
from Jerusalem, but also kept certain 
family names as well as the distinct char- 
acter of their synagogue ritual and pray- 
erbook. 

Turkish Jewry, which includes the 
Balkan came decisively 
under the influence of the Spanish exiles, 
who found refuge in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. It was the home and the scene of 
the activity of great spiritual leaders, 
legislators and Talmudic scholars, such 
as R. Joseph Karo, author of the Shul- 
han ’Arukh, R. Jacob Berab, who strove 


communities, 


to renew rabbinic ordination and to re- 
establish the Sanhedrin, and many other 
great Talmudists, mystics, poets and 
men of action, who showed their prowess 
as builders of cities, in crafts and in in- 
dustry, on sea and on land (e.g. in Salo- 
niki). Outstanding among the last-men- 
tioned group were Donna Gracia Men- 
des and the statesman Don Joseph Nas- 
si, who rebuilt Tiberias in the 17th cen- 
tury. 

The scholars of the oriental commu- 
nities played a prominent role in Jew- 
ish culture and literature. Their writings 
spread to the most distant European 
communities and are studied to this day 
by rabbinic scholars. Their Halakhic, 
philosophical and ethical writings testify 
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to their intellectual power and spiritual 
stature. Both Turkey and Morocco pro- 
duced poets of considerable merit whose 
work, of both historical and poetic in- 
terest, are only now being re-discovered. 

As long as these countries were un- 
touched by European influence and their 
Jewish inhabitants remained rooted in 
their own cultural tradition, their crea- 
tiveness was unimpaired and they con- 
tinued to make considerable contribu- 
tions to Jewish culture. However, with 
the penetration of European culture to 
which Jews, owing to their difficult eco- 
nomic and political situation, were par- 
ticularly attracted, this creativeness came 
to an end during the last century. They 
abandoned the fountainhead of their 
own tradition without acquiring a deep- 
er understanding of European culture; 
their contact with the latter remained 
superficial and consequently their gen- 
eral cultural level dropped. In the ab- 
sence of a sound, genuine culture, the 
influence of 
ment 


their Levantine environ- 
invaded the vacuum and they 
adopted ways of life equally foreign to 
Judaism and to enlightened Gentile civ- 
ilization. 

The lesson of the decline of the orien- 
tal communities in their countries of 
origin should be applied to the present 
state of affairs in Israel. Immigrants are 
coming to an entirely different atmos- 
phere and they have to be gradually 
directed and educated. Rather than al- 
low them to abandon their spiritual heri- 
tage, they must be helped to adapt them- 
selves to the level of both the Jewish and 
the general human culture prevailing in 
Israel. Only then will these communities 
be able to actually contribute to the 
strengthening and advancement of the 
State instead of being a burden to it. 
They will then also make their mark 


on the character of the Israeli nation, 
both to their own advantage and to that 
of the future generations. 

The sudden mass immigration from 
Islamic countries has changed the num- 
erical relation between Jews from 
the Islamic Orient and the Christian 
West in Israel. Oriental Jews, who 
prior to the establishment of the State, 
constituted only 20% of the Jewish pop- 
ulation, now form 35%, and the propor- 
tion will probably obtain for a long time 
to come. Out of a total of 1,800,000 Jews 
in Israel, about 600,000 come from the 
Orient. By virtue of being 
among the first arrivals and citizens of 
the newly established State, they will 
play an important role in the shaping 
of things to come. Hence the great sig- 
nificance of this problem for the future 
character of the State and the nation. 

We have to acquaint ourselves with 
these distant Israeli tribes who are sud- 
denly brought near to us from the four 
corners of the earth, to understand their 
history and their psychological back- 
ground. We shall then realize that the 
internal differences between immigrants 
from the various Islamic countries are 
less decisive than the characteristics 
which they have in common. Each of 
the Jewish communities in the Islamic 
world have preserved certain cultural 
values and qualities, and has evinced 
creativeness in various flelds. A com- 
parison of these qualities and values 
should yield a better understanding of 
the distant historic past common to the 
entire nation prior to its exile. This 
understanding is essential if we want 
to educate these communities for a na- 


Islamic 


tional future and independent state- 
hood, 

As concerns our more immediate sub- 
ject, present research on the Jewish com- 
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munities of the Islamic countries, it may 
be stated without fear of contradiction 
that there is no other place outside Is- 
rael where the tribes of Israel meet in 
such large numbers and with such in- 
tensity. The various oriental groups in- 
termingle with each other and with the 
Ashkenazi community, both in a spirit- 
ual and a social sense. They are ceasing 
to exist as separate tribes and are be- 
coming one nation. No doubt this in- 
termingling is a decisive process from 
a national point of view. But with refer- 
ence to our research it also has another 
consequence: the progressive elimination 
of the special characteristics which each 
tribe had acquired through the ages. We 
may hope that in the course of one or 
two generations European immigrants 


will no longer be different from those 
hailing from Africa or Asia. Such “‘merg- 
ing” need not be regretted either from 
the national or from the cultural point 
of view. But this makes it imperative 
for historians and sociologists to proceed 
without delay to a definitive study of 
the qualities, characteristics and cultural 
values brought by them from the Dias- 
pora. This study should not only enrich 
our historical knowledge but should also 
be of positive use for the coming gen- 
eration—an Israeli generation that will 
know no distinction of tribe, commu- 
nity or dialect. It is with the purpose 
of furthering this research that the In- 
stitute which I have the privilege of 
directing was established. 








CRISES OF MESSIANISM 


R. J. ZWI WERBLOWSKY 


he least that can reasonably be asked 

of a writer on the “Crises of Mes- 
sianism” is to provide an adequate defi- 
nition of the term Messianism whose 
crises are to be described. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is easier to talk about the crises 
than to define the term itself, which 
seems to mean all things to all men, 
but which is generally supposed to de- 
note some “essential” feature of Juda- 
ism.’ In fact, this feature is often thought 
of as so essential and characteristic that 
e.g. the conflict between Judaism and 
Christianity is frequently represented as 
a matter of different messianic interpre- 
tations. Now it is undoubtedly correct 
to speak of the messianic character of 
Christianity, since the latter grew out of 
a Jewish messianic movement. But the 
fact that Jewish history knows messianic 
movements and ideas, does not, by itself, 
establish messianism as an essential and 
necessary characteristic of Judaism. For 
the present, and in order to be able to 


1A detailed account of the growth of mes- 
sianic beliefs cannot, of course, be attempted 
here. Many of the most basic questions, as e¢.g., 
those concerning their fundamentally Jewish or 
foreign (Iranian) character still await clarifica- 
tion. For the development of eschatology in the 
Biblical period see C. Steuernagel, “Die Struk- 
turlinien der Entwicklung der jud. ‘Eschatolo- 
gie”, Bertholet-Festschrift, 1950, and Th. C. 
Vriezen, “Prophecy and Eschatology” in Vetus 
Testamentum, Suppl. Vol. I, 1953, and the lit- 
erature quoted there. 


start on our enquiry, we shall assume 
no more than that, in the course of Jew- 
ish history, there arose a complex of 
ideas and expectations, an attitude to 
the historical process, which borrowed 
its name from the politico-religious (cul- 
tic-national) vocabulary of Israelite—or 
perhaps Near Eastern-kingship. It should 
be obvious to any attentive reader of the 
Bible that the particular significance of 
the messianic title “the Lord’s anointed’”’ 
could never have developed before the 
final triumph of the monarchical ideol- 
ogy; it clearly takes for granted the view 
that the divine Covenant with the House 
of David was an integral part of God's 
eternal Covenant with his people Israel. 
One can hardly imagine the violently 
anti-monarchist champion of pure theo- 
cracy, Samuel, waxing enthusiastic about 
a melekh ha-mashiah and, in fact, we 
look in vain for even traces of messian- 
ism in many books of the Bible, includ. 
ing the Pentateuch. 
“messianic” 


where the 
perspective is clearly im- 
plied, as in some prophetic books, the 
technical term ‘‘Messiah”’ is still absent. 


Even 


We must thus be prepared to discover 
a kind of messianism avant la lettre. In 
that case, the modern discussion about 
belief in a personal Messiah versus a 
“messianic era” is not so modern after 
all, once it is seen in a wider historical 
setting. 

Let us begin by defining messianism, 
somewhat arbitrarily, as a belief in his- 
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tory and in the meaning (possibly a 
“negative” meaning) of history. The 
historical process is conceived, not as a 
blind sequence of accidents, or as a mean- 
ingless collection of “event atoms’. Nor 
is it an eternal cycle, constantly and end- 
lessly repeating itself in the way experi- 
enced by all cultures based on the rhythm 
of nature. The cyclical pattern of the 
nature-religions, as well as the myth of 
the eternal return, as found in Indian 
philosophy and in Europe from Plato 
to Nietzsche, is ultimately based on the 
majestic, inexorable, terrifying and com- 
forting natural rhythm of life and death, 
growth and decline, day and _ night, 
spring and winter, annihilation and re- 
birth. In the eyes of those who live in 
the linear dimension of history, time is 
the vicious circle or prison house, of 
which T. S. Eliot wrote: 


“Birth, copulation and death 
I'd be bored 
I'd be bored 
Birth, copulation and death.” 


As against this, other cultures (and 
particularly Israel's) seem to have ex- 
perienced the time-process as in some 
sense “directed’”—to use a term of mod- 
ern physics; it is not a circle but a line, 
a field of tension between two poles, a 
kind of suspension bridge with one-way 
trafic only. To 
bridge, only the movement and direc- 
tion of the traffic are immediately dis- 
cernible, though 


those travelling the 


these are perceived 
within a system of co-ordinates or rather 
between two bridge-heads called Begin- 
ning or Creation, and End or Consum- 
mation, respectively. One of the most 
inclusive symbolic expressions of this 
consummation is tikkun ’olam bemal- 
khuth shadday. The formula suggests 
divine kingship (with or without a “mes- 
sianic” representative on earth), a uni- 


versalism embracing mankind and the 
realization of a purpose (not necessarily 
a “restoration”)—tikkun. 

However, to man living in time, this 
notion of an end of time, in the double 
sense of the word “end” as the goal and 
termination of history as we know it, 
can be as disquieting as—at times—com- 
forting. He may either see himself stand- 
ing at the margin of history, ready to 
cross the border into the New Era—and 
then we speak of an eschatological mood 
—or else he may project his eschatology 
to a point in infinity, to which history 
is an unending approximation, a kind 
of assymptotic line. Messianic crises are 
not likely to occur in the latter type of 
moderate eschatology. Things are differ- 
ent, however, when every moment is con- 
sidered as potentially the last, i.e., when 
history is experienced in such a way that 
every moment ought to be the last. This 
attitude seems to be demanded by the 
rabbinic saying which tells us that one 
of the three questions asked of man at 
his judgment is “didst thou expect sal- 
vation”. To those who truly expect sal- 
vation, particular historical events, cat- 
astrophes or revelations, may well ap- 
pear as harbingers, forcing the believer 
to a decision and commitment of some 
kind. Time and again there are great 
moments which seem like a consumma- 
tion, historical turning-points, which dis- 
solve and thereby also redeem an earlier 
state. 

Such moments may be evaluated in 
different ways: as error, deception, 
and diabolical temptation; as the true 


and final consummation: or as par- 


tial fulfilment. It is almost self-evi- 
dent that, in the past, it was general- 
ly the first two alternatives that were 
posed, as the third presupposes a more 


modern Weltanschaung, involving, as it 
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does, a more relativistic and evolution- 
ary pattern. Yet the essential structure 
of the messianic moment is always the 
same; every moment of fulfilment is a 
crisis for messianic man, as well as for 
the messianic idea. For man must choose 
whether to salute the new reality as ab- 
solutely “new” and as the expected con- 
summation, or whether to reject it, viz, 
consider it as part of “normal” history. 
At the same time, it is also a crisis for 
the messianic idea, since events which 
bring about “messianic” reactions or ex- 
periences ipso facto give rise to new at- 
titudes and open up new horizons tow- 
ards the future, which may fundamen- 
tally alter the previous image and con- 
ception of messianism. Every generation 
witnessing a “potential” fulfilment is 
thereby faced with a choice. Franz Ro- 
senzweig once wrote that belief in the 
Messiah would be no more then an emp- 
ty phrase if false Messiahs did not con- 
stantly arise in whom this belief might 
assume reality and shape. The false Mes- 
siah lives as long as does the genuine 
hope in the true Messiah, and he splits 
every Jewish generation into two camps: 
those who have the power of faith to 
err, and those who have the power of 
hope not to err, but to endure to the 
end. The former are the better, the lat- 
ter are the stronger Jews. Until one day 
—and nobody knows whether this one 
day may not be today—the faith of the 
one group becomes truth and the hope 
of the others becomes procrastinating 
lack of faith and untruth. 
Whoever goes on hoping then, instead 


weakness, 


of believing, is in rebellion “against God 
and his Messiah”. This tension between 
faith and hope is the burden of messia- 
nic man and of messianic society. Twice, 
Israel made a clear and large-scale choice. 


It seems as if today it was struggling to 
make its third decision. 


II 


The belief of a people in its “elec- 
tion” is, by its nature, particularist and 
nationalist. The belief, as is well known, 
is found also in modern times, among 
Gentile nations and in various secular 
and pseudo-religious contexts. But in an- 
cient Israel, it was less repulsive because 
it was a genuinely primitive and _ pri- 
mordial experience, arising out of the 
depths of a collective awareness of des- 
tiny. As such, the consciousness of being 
chosen was not so much egoistic as ego- 
centric. It was an experience of simple 
fact and inescapable fate, which in its 
overwhelming force scarcely looked out 
—at this stage—beyond itself. The look- 
ing out beyond itself did not come until 
a much later phase, with awakening re- 
flection on the meaning of this experi- 
ence. When reflection came, Israel real- 
ized that her election did not define her 
value but only her function in history. 
To inculcate this simple, but momen- 
tous truth, and to counter the chauvin- 
istic degeneration of the idea of election 
was one of the main tasks of the proph- 
ets. As times grew darker for Israel, all 
the more urgent became the need for 
this prophetic preaching, for it is pre- 
cisely the times of suffering and tribula- 
tion that are most propitious for the 
development of messianic expectations 
with all their possibilities and dangers. 
The tribes that crossed the Jordan with 
Joshua had neither cause nor use for 
messianic beliefs. They were, after all, 
the generation not to whom a promise 
was given but in whom the promise to 
the patriarchs was fulfilled. Not until 
the second half of the period of the 
kings, amid the ravages of war and fear 
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of war, and in the darkening shadow of 
Assyro-Babylonian expansion, could the 
hope and trust in a “Day of the Lord”, 
the passionate expectation of liberation 
and revenge become objects of national 
faith. 

However, this expectation of a divine- 
ly operated tide in the affairs of Israel 
and of a great renewal did not grow out 
of nothing. It seems to have crystallized 
round certain popular ideas drawn from 
the old Near Eastern mythologies. Read- 
ing the Biblical books and, particularly 
the Psalms, we cannot fail to detect myth- 
ological overtones, echoing archaic no- 
tions of creation as a victorious divine 
battle against the forces and monsters 
of chaos, and of the cyclical renewal of 
nature as a re-enactment or re-afirma- 
tion of this archetypal event. This old 
mythology contains an element of genu- 
ine universalism since it is concerned 
with creation, i.e., with the world as 
such, but it was transformed in the con- 
text of the Israelite theology of Cove- 
ment and Election. Even as God had 
smitten the heads of Leviathan on the 
waters, so also will He (represented by 
the tokens of his presence: the Ark of 
his Covenant and His anointed king, the 
present and pre-eschatological ‘Mes- 
siah”) smite the historical representa- 
tives of chaos, evil, death and destruc- 
tion. But whereas the pattern of nature 
is cyclical and that of early Israelite his- 
tory, as told in Joshua-Judges, was, at 
least, repetitive (idolatry—tribulation— 
repentance—relief), later history became 
oppressively monotonous and unrhyth- 
mical. The present was unmitigated op- 
pression or wickedness, and if the pro- 
mise of life and renewal meant anything 
at all, it meant the future. Slowly but 
thoroughly the significant features of the 
cyclical pattern were transferred to the 


linear, once-for-all dimension of history. 
There had been one victory at the begin- 
ning. The rest that mattered was not 
the yearly ritual or other repetitions of 
this victory, but the final victory in the 
end. This was the Day of the Lord. 

It was about this time that Amos be- 
gan to tell his compatriots that election 
meant heavier responsibility? and that 
the longed-for ‘““Day of the Lord” might 
well be darkness and not light. We do 
not know for certain when and how the 
expression “Day of the Lord” changed 
its meaning from a powerful, decisive, 
divine intervention on behalf of Israel 
to the final denouement of history. But 
the prophets left no doubt that the na- 
ture and character of this “Day of the 
Lord” were determined by the terms of 
the Covenant. The God of this Cove- 
nant, however, was the God of the whole 
earth, and thus the vision of a new peo- 
ple and a new world could begin to 
supersede the merely politico-national, 
“pre-eschatological”* type of expecta- 
tion. Yet even in the later, prophetic, 
and properly eschatological develop- 
ment, the terms “salvation” and “re- 
demption” retained their original and 
basic sense of national recovery. In her 
attitude to her restoration, in her recog- 
nition of God’s hand, Israel was to be 
a witness to all peoples: “all the ends of 
the earth have seen the salvation of our 
God”.® So finally salvation would not 
come particularly and exclusively for the 
Jews, but certainly from the Jews.® 

2 Amos 3:1-2; 9:7-10. 

8 Ibid. 5:19-20. 

# Vriezen, loc. cit, The term “pre-eschatologi- 
cal” should, however, include also the proto- 
eschatological elements of the old mythology— 
whatever the extent to which these were or 
were not expressed in the royal cult. Cf. A. R. 


Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel, 1955. 
5 Ps, 98, esp. v.3. 
6 John 4:22. 
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The return of the exiles from Baby- 
lon was such a messianic moment. Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, who produced the most en- 
thusiastic and emphatic formulation of 
the unity of nationalism and universal- 
ism in his rhapsodic prophecies, was 
firmly convinced that the moment had 
Israel and the nations 


arrived when 


would triumphantly acknowledge the 
rule of God. It was a fleeting moment 
of “actual eschatology” in the history 
of Israel. But both the enthusiasm and 
the faith soon petered out. What had 
happened? Did Israel fail? Did the na- 
tions fail? Had the “fullness of time” 
not yet come? Was Deutero-Isaiah a fan- 
tastic dreamer? Be that as it may, Deute- 
ro-Isaiah’s high-strung hopes came to 
grief although his ideas continued to 
exercise a potent influence. Some of the 
most beautiful Psalms seem to have been 
composed at about that time in the cir- 
cles around Deutero-Isaiah,' such as, e.g., 
the short yet powerful Psalm 117: “Praise 
the Lord all ye nations; laud him all ye 
peoples. For His lovingkindness is 
mighty over us” 

This same belief became articulate in 
the Jewish liturgy for the New Year's 
Day, perhaps the most universalist part 
of the prayer book. Prayers are offered 
for the coming of God's Kingdom and 
of the time when “whatsoever hath been 
made will know that thou hast made it, 
and whatever hath been created will 
understand that thou hast created it, and 
whatsoever hath breath in its nostrils 
will say: “The Lord God of Israel is 
King and his Kingdom ruleth over all”. 


The prophetic universalism, which is 


1 CE. N. Snaith, Studies in the Psalter, 1934, 
unless we hold with Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien 
Il (Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwahs u. der 
Ursprung der Eschatologie), 1922, that on the 
contrary, Deutero-Isaiah was influenced by the 
ideology of the pre-exilic Psalms. 


here expressed, clearly does not envisage 
the nations suddenly becoming philoso- 
phers and acknowledging the Creator. 
They must recognize Him as the same 
God who had revealed Himself in his- 
tory in the fortunes and destinies of Is- 
rael. 

Jewish thought had thus succeeded in 
formulating a precarious synthesis. The 
foundation was laid on which the prob- 
lem of Israel’s national fate and that of 
coincide. About two 


humanity could 


thousand years later a Hassidic rabbi 
could pray: “Lord of the universe, re- 
deem thy people Israel. And if Thou wilt 
not redeem us, then save the Gentiles’! 
Thus, even the Exile, originally consid- 
ered as a private, national catastrophe, 
came finally to be regarded as a tragedy 
of general human relevance; the destruc- 
tion of the Temple became a loss to the 
world as a whole. Similarly, salvation 
came to mean the salvation of the world, 
and restoration was to be more than the 
mere restoration of the pre-exilic politi- 
cal situation. We may discern here a 
new vista of messianic hope: what the 
Messiah restores to its pristine glory is 
not the Jewish state alone but the world, 
mankind, and finally individual man: 
Adam. 

These developments were exceedingly 
complex and cannot be described here 
in detail. They were, no doubt, heavily 
indebted also to various non-Jewish in- 
fluences. Suffice it to say that they were 
in full fermentation during the period 
of the Second Temple. After the disillu- 
sionment following the days of Deutero- 
Isaiah (a disillusionment to which some 
later Biblical writings bear eloquent wit- 
ness), eschatology tended in a more tran- 
scendental, dualistic and apocalyptic di- 
rection. The world seemed hopelessly 


fallen’, in the grip of evil powers, and 
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under the sway of evil men. It could 
not be bettered or perfected but only 
radically transmuted i.e. destroyed and 
renewed—with the possible exception of 
the few elect. There is thus a definitely 
“pessimistic” current in the broad 
stream of Jewish eschatology; it is a 
view which does not expect a steady im- 
provement to lead over into the messia- 
nic age, but which grimly faces the catas- 
trophic annihilation of all that is in or- 
der to make room for the “New Crea- 
tion”. It is important to remember, when 
messianism is spoken of as the “consum- 
mation of history’, that this consumma- 
tion may mean the apocalyptic victory 
over history and its annihilation. If sin 
and evil is the cause of the hopeless im- 
passe in which this world finds itself, 
then eschatology must tend to be preoc- 
cupied with transcending the ‘olam ha- 
zeh: redeeming the fall, finding salva- 
tion in heaven or expecting a new order 
in a new world, rather than with Israel 
and the nations on a politico-historical 
level. Towards the end of the Second 
Commonwealth, Jewish messianic belief 
was a coat of many colors. The most 
divergent views co-existed side by side,® 
ranging from expectation of a celestial 
Son of Man to that of a political libera- 
tor, though it is perhaps correct to add 
that the universalistic elements tended 
to recede from the consciousness of the 
majority of the nation. The heavy bur- 
den of the Roman yoke made it clearly 
impossible to think of much else but a 
saviour who, like Bar Kokhba, would 
free the country from tyranny. 

One point, however, cannot be em- 


Sit is impossible here to discuss the many 
strands that make up the messianic complex 
during the Second Commonwealth. Since the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, many current 
views have had to be revised. 


phasized enough: Jewish messianism, 
even in its most universal or spiritual 
forms, always retained its national basis. 
The salvation of Israel and her national 
restoration may be attributed universal 
meaning, and supranational religious 
relevance. These elements are added to 
and superimposed upon the earlier ones. 
But the national elements are never sim- 
ply replaced by purely spiritual or in- 
wardly religious values. 


Ill 


According to the Biblical story, Jew- 
ish history was a divinely conducted 
course in realism. The importance of Is- 
rael’s realism was that they learned to 
experience also the reality of the Spirit, 
painfully, perhaps, but factually and 
soberly. Even the very earliest prophets 
never tired of opposing the reality of 
the Spirit to the reality of Nature. Un- 
ceasingly they repeated that God, the 
calling, demanding, promising Spirit- 
God was more real and powerful than 
Baal, mere Nature. The Bible is the lit- 
erary residue of this kind of experience 
by Israel of itself, of the world and of 
God, The dimension or sphere of this 
consciousness of reality was history. His- 
torical reality was the touchstone and 
ultimate court of appeal for every belief 
and every evaluation. Whatever proves 
itself in history is true. Even God is 
true and authentic because he authenti- 
cates himself in history. This, at least, 
is what is witnessed in the Synagogue 
after every reading from the Prophets: 
“Faithful art thou, O Lord our God, 
and faithful are thy words, and not one 
of thy words shall return void”. 

This attitude is almost uncomfortably 
patent in Deutero-Isaiah. Here God him- 
self, as it were, appeals to history for 
confirmation that He is faithful and 
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faithful is His word.® The prophets 
taught the Jew to believe what he saw 
with his eye, and however overwhelming 
his inward experience might be, he al- 
ways submitted to the verdict of objec- 
tive history. But here, of course, the 
problem ceases to be as simple as it 
sounds, since, as a matter of fact, belief 
in “objective history”involves a rather 
big dose of pure faith. For, after all, 
what means do we have for distinguish- 
ing between two such equally pragma- 
tic alternatives as the so-called “ulti- 
mate” verdict of history and the will of 
the wisp of transitory success? It is only 
at the End of Times that the ultimate 
verdict will be given. Until then, it is 
only in the commitment of faith that 
man (or a whole people) refuses to ac- 
knowledge particular historic events as 
the last word and continues steadfastly 
in his long-term conviction of ultimate 
vindication. 

Shortly before the destruction of the 
Second Temple the number of Messiahs 
increased.'® Their inability to keep their 
promises, or to live up to the expecta- 
tions people had of them, always betok- 
ened the end of their messianic careers. 
Indeed, the Gospels tell us the same 
about the reactions of Jesus’ followers 
to his death. And yet Jesus is the great 
exception. It does not come within the 
scope of this essay to discuss the ques- 
tion why indeed Jesus did not, like oth- 
er Messiahs and as, in fact, R. Gamaliel 
has'! formulated the alternatives, sink 
into oblivion. Was it—and that would 
be the simplest and most straightforward 
answer—because the Church is right in 


9 Eg. Isa. 41:1 ff. 21 &; 42:9; 43:8 ff; 44:6 
f.; 45:18-25; 46:8 ff. etc. 

10 As we learn from Josephus and from Acts 
5: 35-7. 

11 Cf.Acts5: 38-9. 


her interpretations of the events? Or be- 
cause Paul was a propagandist genius? 
Or because the pagan world, at that 
time, happened to be psychologically in 
precisely that situation which made it 
particularly receptive to a certain kind 
of message? Laying these and other ques- 
tions aside, we are concerned at present 
with the simple fact that here a messia- 
nic claim was made, and on the part of 
the disciples and the faithful, an im- 
mense and overwhelming experience 
was undergone, but history continued 
in the old way, unchanged. Not only 
“this generation” of whom Jesus had said 
that it would see the Kingdom of God, 
but many more generations passed by 
and saw nothing. In the words of the 
Dutch writer F. Sierksma: “Jesus played 
va banque and staked everything on his- 
tory; in the end everything was lost.” 

The decision which had to be made 
here was a choice between the profound, 
overwhelming and liberating power of 
a great inner experience and, on the 
other hand, the negative verdict of his- 
tory. The Jews decided in favor of his- 
tory just as, hundreds of years later, did 
the Hassidic rabbi in Jerusalem when 
a madman climbed the Mount of Olives 
and blew a shofar. Immediately the 
rumor spread that the Messiah had 
come. The rabbi went to the window, 
looked out for a moment and merely 
said “there is no renewal in the world” 
before returning to his studies. The 
Church decided in favor of the inner 
experience. It would be nonsense to 
maintain that the Church had chosen 
the easy way out by simply continuing 
to exist in the world and putting off 
the “Second Coming” without sacrificing 
her original experience. The opposite is 
true. The Church paid a heavy price 
for her messianism. She sacrificed, or at 
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least devaluated, objective historical 
reality simply and solely in order to up- 
hold her own experience: The Cross and 
the Resurrection. To her, the history 
of the world is a Tale of Two Cities. 
Which of these realities is in any sense 
more “real”, the Jew’s realistic faith of 
hope or the Christian’s hopeful realism 
of faith, this is a matter that cannot be 
discussed here. 

Speaking here of choice and decision 
does not, of course, imply that Judaism 
ever saw itself confronted in the per- 
son of Jesus with an acute crise de con- 
science and that it finally decided against 
him. It seems much more correct to say 
that Israel's attitude to the claims of 
the Church was automatcially deter- 
mined by the fundamental Jewish choice 
of national survival, continuity of the 
Covenant and historical realism. Almost 
instinctively the Jew utters his deter- 
mined “no”—which the Dutch theolo- 
gian F. Kuiper has so beautifully com- 
prehended and analyzed!*—wherever and 
whenever a claim of fulfillment is denied 
by the sober consciousness of social, mor- 
al and religious realities. The centuries, 
nay the millenia after the destruction 
of the Temple made it easy for the Jew 


ee ’” 


to persist in his nonconformist “no”, 
both in regard to Christianity as well 
as to the many other false Messiahs who 
appeared in Israel throughout all gen- 
erations. Not until the 17th century, 
however, did a pretender arise who stir- 
red the whole of the Jewish nation and 
who again made a kind of national deci- 
sion necessary—with far-reaching conse- 
quences for the subsequent development 
of messianism. I am referring, of course, 
to Shabtai Zevi. 


w 


12 F, Kuiper, Isreal en de Gojiem, 1951. 


IV 


The appearance of Shabtai Zevi is 
unique even in the eventful annals of 
Judaism. With the expulsion of the 
Jews, towards the end of the 15th cen- 
tury, first from Spain and then from 
Portugal, a new phase began in Jewish 
history. The horrible sufferings seemed 
to be the ’tkvetha dimshiha, the birth 
pangs of the messianic age as foretold 
by tradition. False Messiahs arose and 
disappeared, but still salvation tarried 
and new and greater sufferings followed 
instead, reaching their climax in the 
Chmelnitski massacres. Approximately 
100,000 Jews perished in these massacres 
between 1648 and 1658, in Russia and 
Poland. But now, at last, every single 
person knew beyond any doubt: the 
Messiah is coming, for he must come. 

Also Jewish mysticism, the Kabbalah, 
flourished anew after the expulsion from 
Spain, and within a short time gained 
complete control of Jewish thought and 
piety which it modified profoundly. The 
Kabbalists focused all their religious 
fervour and asceticism, their power of 
prayer and meditation on the immi- 
nent redemption. The tension of expec- 
tation was so great, and in their efforts 
to hasten or even force the advent of 
the Messiah, the Kabbalists were so ur- 
gently conscious of their aim, that their 
mysticism more than once degenerated 
into magic. Then, at last, from the circle 
of Kabbalists, the Messiah did come. 
The beautiful and fascinating youth 
from Smyrna soon succeeded in bewitch- 
ing a group of friends and (after some 
initial difhculty and even—like Muham- 
mad—flight from home) finding rich 
adherents. Soon he also had his prophet. 
It was not long before Shabtai was ven- 
erated as “Our Lord and King”, and 
homage was paid to him from Cairo to 
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Hamburg, from Saloniki to Amsterdam. 
With a single exception, the sceptics 
(there were not many of them) kept their 
doubts to themselves and no longer 
dared to speak out. When things seemed 
to the Sultan to be going somewhat too 
far, he had Shabtai imprisoned, yet the 
belief in the Messiah went on growing. 
After all, everyone knew that the Mes- 
siah must suffer for a time before re- 
vealing himself with miracles in all his 
power and glory. Shabtai lived like a 
king in captivity, receiving embassies 
and assigning the provinces of his future 
kingdom to his relatives and friends, 
until the Sultan summoned him and 
gave him the choice between death and 
Islam. From the palace, a short time 
later, there emerged no longer Shabtai 
Zevi but Mehemet Effendi. Later, as he 
continued to make trouble, Shabtai was 
exiled to Dulcigno in Albania where, 
in 1676, according to legend on Yom 
Kippur, he died alone. 

Now only did the well nigh incredi- 
ble happen. Betrayed and disillusioned, 
Jews had once more to choose and to re- 
adapt. Many of them who had believed 
—and indeed believed not only with an 
easy faith without works, but selling or 
flinging aside their property and chat- 
tels to go and meet the Messiah—now 
recognized with a heavy heart that his- 
tory had once more given its verdict. 
There was no change in the world and 
no salvation. They had to go on wait- 
ing. But not all were prepared to sub- 
mit themselves to the verdict of history. 
They had experienced salvation them- 
seives, they had felt the thrill of renewal 
and change within their hearts. The in- 
ward experience was too powerful, it 
could not be annulled or invalidated 
even by history. In this way, there arose 
the Sabbatian heresy and a Sabbatian 


theology,!* which finally led out of Juda- 
ism and vanished, at least as far as the 
Jewish people is concerned. It would 
lead us too far to pursue further the 
extremely complex and psychologically 
fascinating development of Sabbatian- 
ism. What is of direct interest here is 
the ar.alogy with Christianity. Since his- 
tory proved a disappointment, there 
grew up a theology and a paradoxical 
mystical belief, which precisely because 
it turned the rational stumbling block 
into a cornerstone could claim to be par- 
ticularly profound. Both Christianity 
and Sabbatianism owe part of their emo- 
tional appeal to their very paradoxicali- 
ty, to their transcendence of the simple 
logic of common thought. In fact, as Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy has observed, between 
logical contradiction (or seeming con- 
tradiction) and certain forms of religious 
feeling, there is a close relation of which 
the historic manifestations have never 
been sufficiently studied. 

Because the Messiah “abdicated” so 
unexpectedly, there arose the belief in 
his resurrection and return (in later 
Sabbatianism also in his re-incarnation). 
Since salvation was not manifest to those 
who saw with eyes of flesh, a distinction 
was made between an invisible redemp- 
tion, accessible only to the eye of faith, 
and the final consummation in which 
all things hidden would become mani- 
fest and the redemption wrought by the 
Messiah would clearly be visible to all. 
secause the Messiah ended his earthly 
career in disgrace, a theology evolved 
which explained how this disgrace ac- 
tually represented the climax of the Mes- 
siah’s ministry. One of the main differ- 
ences between the Christian and the Sab- 


13 For the following cf. Scholem’s classic study 
Mitsvah habaah baaverah in Knesseth ii, 1937 
and now, also, Shabtai Zevi (2 vols.), 1957. 
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batian theologies is the nature of the 
messianic paradox. In the case of Jesus, 
it takes on a form that might be called 
metaphysical: Jesus accepts the disgrace 
of death for the sake of redemption. For 
Sabbatianism, the paradox is of a moral 
kind: Shabtai accepts worse than death, 
the disgrace of sin—and of the worst sin 
at that: apostasy.’ 

In order to understand the full sig- 
nificance of the Sabbatian explosion, a 
few words must be said about Lurianic 
mysticism. But for the revival of Kab- 
balism by Isaac Luria (1534-72), the her- 
etical theology of the Sabbatians would 
never have been possible in the form 
which it took. Luria created a new 
myth!?® which attached itself almost or- 
ganically to the earlier messianic theo- 
ries. We have already spoken of the 
widening of the eschatological myth 
from a national to a universal event. 
But the Lurianic myth is more than uni- 
versal in the sense of universally human; 
it is cosmic. The new Kabbalah recog- 
nized a cosmic fall or catastrophe long 
before Israel's exile, even before Adam’s 
fall, in the very heart of God's creation. 
It is impossible here to go more fully 
into this conception and we must con- 
tent ourselves with the most superficial 
description. The channels or “pipes” in 
which the creative light or emanation 
of God poured into Creation-in-the- 





14 There are many similarities between Shab- 
tai Zevi and Jesus and, of course, many more 
significant dissimilarities. The comparison here 
takes into consideration certain analogous fea- 
tures of the respective theologies only and not 
of the two personalities. 

15 It would be more correct to say re-created 
in an original manner an old gnostic myth. For 
a fuller account cf. Scholem’s Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism; also J]. Tishby, “Gnostic Doc- 
trines in Sixteenth Century Jewish Mysticism,” 
Journal of Jewish Studies, VI (1955) pp. 146-52. 


making were said to collapse or break 
(shevirath ha-kelim) and the divine sparks 
fell into chaos. Sjnce then the history 
of the world (including the creation of 
Adam) is the drama of the struggle for 
restoration (tikkun), with its ups and 
downs, its progress and reverses. The 
two major setbacks in this cosmic strug- 
gle were the fall of Adam and the de- 
struction of the Temple. The decisive 
idea in this system is that not only Is- 
rael or mankind is in desperate need 
of salvation but the whole cosmos. Every 
stone and every plant, as it were, shel- 
ters a fallen divine spark which yearns 
to return to its source and so, as it were, 
cries out for salvation. Never before had 
the old rabbinic expression of the “She- 
khinah in exile’ received such a daring 
interpretation. 

According to this concept, the task of 
mankind, viz. of its elect portion Israel, 
consists in taking an active part in the 
great work of saving the world by a 
life of sanctity, mystical concentration 
and the fulfilment of the divine com- 
mandments which are mystically related 
to the structure of the cosmos. As long 
as divine sparks are imprisoned in the 
“shells” (kelippoth), in fallen matter 
and in fallen souls, God himself is, as 
it were, incomplete and unredeemed. 
God himself is redeemed together with 
the souls and the world in the great 
work of salvation in which He and man 
co-operate. It was in this framework 
that Kabbalism saw the mystical and 
cosmic significance of Torah and mits- 
voth. The psychological import of this 
mystical philosophy is obvious. By vir- 
tue of its immense and manifold com- 
plexity which leaves no single field of 
human activity untouched, the Law 
could in this way give the tormented, 
hunted and humiliated Jew a sense of 
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dignity, high responsibility and convic- 
tion of the profound meaningfulness of 
his life. 

It was this very mysticism which 
formed the background for the “theo- 
logizing’” of the historical disappoint- 
ment in Sabbatianism. In this sense Sab- 
batianism was, perhaps, more “Jewish” 
than Christianity, since the latter had 
to borrow elements and concepts trom 
Hellenistic thought in order to theo- 
logize the historical disappointment af- 
ter Jesus’ death. Sabbatianism found suf- 
ficient scope in the Kabbalistic and par- 
ticularly in the Lurianic tradition. The 
Messiah had come. There is no possible 
doubt of that. The eye of faith could 
not deceive. It was true, indeed, that 
this salvation was, for the present, still 
confined to the invisible, inward and 
spiritual strata of the Kabbalistic cos- 
mos. The “inner world” and the divine 
Shekhinah were beginning to return to 
their rightful places and this process of 
salvation would spread, as it were, in 
concentric circles, from the hidden heart 
of things outward until, at last, the 
outer circle, the outermost shell, i.e., our 
visible, tangible and material world 
would finally be caught up in this pro- 
cess. Then salvation would be visibly 
manifest and complete. This theology 
was the heroic way of escape for those 
who maintained the overriding validity 
of their inward experience. But Israel, 
as a whole, reacted in the old and well- 
tried way. The world was not changed, 
and Shabtai Zevi was an impostor like 
all his predecessors. 

Since then “auto-messianism”, as Mar- 
tin Buber has called it, declined stead- 
ily. A few more minor convulsions in 
the wake of the Sabbatian movement 
and messianism ceased to be a real pos- 


sibility and thus a real danger. Eman- 


cipation, liberalism, universal suffrage, 
socialism, etc., took the place of belief 
in the Messiah in the minds of many 
European Jews. People began to prefer 
a “messianic era’’ to a personal Messiah. 
The orthodox, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, became fearful and suspicious 
and took up an attitude which clearly 
said: we shall not be taken in again. 
Hasidism developed a spirituality which 
made messianism largely irrelevant. The 
Orthodoxy of Western Europe combined 
both attitudes. As a long-term proposi- 
tion they continued to wait for a Mes- 
siah who would have to prove himself 
by means of even greater miracles than 
Moses ever performed, while at the same 
time they enjoyed the amenities of eman- 
cipation and feeling rather very much 
at home in the various fatherlands of 
their exile. Meanwhile, a few clear- 


sighted minds saw the 


approaching 
storms. The cry went up for Jewish auto- 
emancipation; civil emancipation re- 
vealed itself to Herzl during the Drey- 
fus trial as a wishful illusion, and the 
pogroms in Russian gathered momen- 
tum. A radical departure from the tradi- 
tional pattern of history seemed neces- 
sary and inevitable, a departure so radi- 
cal as to make all things new. Secular 
as they decidedly were, the various ideol- 
ogies and programs which proliferated 
in the growing national movement all 
added up to one ambitious “messianic” 
dream. Each of them partial and one- 
sided, together they formed a most im- 
pressive, catholic vision: the solution of 
the problem of Judaism, social and na- 
tional redress, cultural rebirth, self-re- 
demption through sacrifice and work, 
regeneration though contact with na- 
ture, redeeming, not only the people 


and the land, but Jewish man himself 





di- 


self 
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—in short, a new Earth if not a new 
Heaven. In fact, not infrequently, the 
ideologists of a secular nationalism 
found that their enthusiasm was taking 
the bit between the teeth and running 
away with their imagination. Their secu- 
lar messianism reached its apotheosis 
when it proclaimed the universal mission 
of Zionism: Israel would become a light 
unto the nations. What happened after 
that must remain incomprehensible to 
contemporaries. On the one side, Hitler 
and six million murdered Jews, on the 
other side, Zionism and the State of Is- 
rael. Once again Jewish history seems to 
be standing at one of its turning points. 


V 


What chiefly distinguishes Zionism 
from the redemption movements men- 
tioned so far is not the fact that it was 
successful where the others had failed. 
For whether the others really failed is 
today, as it was then, still a matter of 
faith; and whether Zionism is a success 
only the future will show. What is cer- 
tain, when viewed objectively, is the 
fact that Zionism set up its program on 
the historical plane and was able to 
realize it on this same plane. It is the 
first Jewish redemption movement that 
was able to remain within the histori- 
cal (socio-political) dimension, not be- 
ing forced by initial historic failure to 
translate itself to a purely spiritual 
plane. Consequently, there was no pri- 
ma facie case for the traditional “no”. 
What, in Jewish eyes, was lacking in 
Christianity and in Sabbatianism, thus 
causing their final rejection, has been 
achieved by Zionism: the physical lib- 
eration of the people of Israel. 

The situation is thus extremely par- 
adoxical and may well serve as an il- 
lustration of the law of enantiodromia. 


Enantiodromia means that a certain de- 
velopment, once it has reached its ex- 
treme limit, may turn into its opposite. 
The Jewish idea of redemption evolved, 
as we have seen, from the narrowly na- 
tionalistic to the all-embracing cosmic. 
Even in the expanding universe of mod- 
ern physics it could hardly go further 
and the next phase was a return to a 
consistent, secular nationalism, frankly 
primitive in many respects and tinged, 
not a little, with Blut und Boden myth- 
ology. It behooves us to see the problem 
clearly; if Jesus or Shabtai Zevi could 
have pointed to the same success as 
Zionism, it would probably never have 
occurred to any Jew to doubt their mes- 
siahship. We may hazard the guess that 
even their antinomian tendencies would 
have been gladly forgiven and justified. 
Today there are many who hesitate to 
declare that the messianic age has 
dawned, and there are probably very 
few Zionists who honestly believe that 
the Jewish dream of redemption has 
come true because Israel has Independ- 
ence Day parades, an ambassador in 
Costa Rica, and mass immigration of 
dispossessed Jews. Even enthusiasts pre- 
fer to speak in more guarded terms of 
a messianic event, of an important step 
toward messianic fulfilment, or of the 
“beginning of the sprouting of our re- 
demption”. How does this reserve come 
about and what has happened here? 
While the messianic idea reached its 
furthest limit in Kabbalism, and while 
all earlier messianic attempts were de- 
stroyed by the “no” of history, the situa- 
tion today is reversed. Historical reality 
corresponds—at least partially—to the 
basic national elements of the messianic 
expectation, but not to its universal, 
spiritual and religious elements. What 
earlier generations could possibly have 
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considered as “realized eschatology” 
seems grossly insufficient today. What 
distinguishes us from our forebears is 
the history which they made and of 
which we are the heirs. As has been said 
before, every messianic crisis affects not 
only the generation concerned, but also 
the messianic idea itself. The history of 
messianism is a record of hope and ex- 
pectation, of impatience and disappoint- 
ments and thereby also of continuous 
and profound changes of the conception 
of salvation. There is such a thing as 
a lesson of history—not in the popular 
and moralizing sense of the term, but 
in the sense of a steady growth of ideas, 
attitudes, and values in and through 
the great crises and trials of history. This 
accumulation of spiritual values deter- 
mines the level of every following crisis 
and of its solution. Consequently it is 
precisely the thoughtful Jew, he who 
considers himself to be the heir of a 
and organi tradition, 


ereat spiritual 


who is unable to regard the age of the 


g 
Jewish State as messianic. To do so 
would be a crude atavism, a return to 
the earliest and most primitive stages 
of Jewish eschatology. It would be a 
negation of all subsequent spiritual de- 
velopment, of all that Jewry has won 
during two thousand years of exile. 
There are, no doubt, many who would 
like to do just this. They deny not only 
galuth but also all its possible values 
and gains. One may well wonder what 
is more terrible: two thousand years of 
galuth, or two thousand years of galuth 
in vain, the self-alienation which insists 
on destroying the meaning of galuth- 
suffering by counting its fruitfulness as 
naught. 

This 


Jewish”) conception of Israel has gained 


“Canaanite” (as distinct from 


some ground in Israel. The price paid 


here for “realized eschatology” (in con- 
trast to the Church who paid the price 
of giving up history) is the sacrifice of 
a number of traditional Jewish values. 
Orthodox Judaism found this price too 
high. While it had always acted as the 
guardian of the national hopes, it was 
not prepared, at least at first, to sacri- 
fice the Jewish spirit for a nationalist 
idol or a material reality. Religious Zion- 
ism too often tries to shut its eyes to 
this serious dilemma and to skate over 
it rather too cavalierly. The fact re- 
mains that Orthodox Judaism, as a 
whole, was originally anti-Zionist and 
was “converted” only later. Even the 
presence of some rabbis among the fore- 
runners and founders of Zionism cannot 
alter this fact. A figure like Rabbi A. 
Kook is merely the exception that con- 
firms the rule. Zionism as a dynami 
national movement sprung from the 
non-religious part of the nation. There 
is more truth in the attitude of the ul- 
tra-orthodox Natorey Kartha or in Haz- 
zaz’s short story than religious Zionists 
would like to admit. This instinctive 
reluctance on the part ol Orthodoxy 
deserves to be appreciated and under- 
stood, 

To say that Orthodoxy was assimila- 
tive and desired to linger by the flesh- 
pots of Egypt seems too easy and par- 
tisan an answer. Without doubt this de- 
sire, too, played its part, but probably 
not more with Orthodoxy than with 
other groups. More important, perhaps, 
was the deep-seated fear and the frankly 
defensive attitude of Orthodoxy in mod- 
ern times. Fear of risks that could weak- 
en still further its very weak position, 
fear of disappointments (this fear has, 
since Shabbatai Zevi, exercised a para- 
lysing influence on Orthodox messian- 


ism), and fear of messianism generally 
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because messianism means, if it means 
anything at all, the end of conservatism 
and the inauguration of the New Era. 
Orthodoxy was afraid, not only of ful- 
filment which might finally turn out to 
be deception, but also of fulfilment 
which would prove itself true and there- 
This 


seems to be one of the real reasons for 


by make Orthodoxy irrelevant. 
the original anti-Zionism of Orthodoxy. 
They obscurely felt that the realization 
of the Zionist dream might make both 
the Messiah and tradition superfluous. 
As guardians of the Jewish religious tra- 
dition (for as such they regarded them- 
selves), they saw in this secular messianic 
activism a grave danger to Judaism. As 
far as their social prognosis is concerned, 
they were right, and their misgivings 
are now confirmed by the actual attitude 
of many Zionists and young Israelis. To 
give up the true hope of Judaism might 
mean to give up its future for the in- 
toxication of a pseudo-fulfilment. But 
Orthodoxy may well have been mistaken 
in its theological evaluation of the situa- 
tion. To some Rabbis—and they became 


precursors and founders of 


religious 
Zionism—the only alternative to an out- 
of-hand rejection of secular Zionism was 
the eschatological understanding of the 
national revival. In order to accept the 
revival and to share in it, they sought 
to give it a religious sanction, and mes- 
sianism was the only available religious 
sanction for revolutionary change. There 
was no dearth of texts that could be 
pressed into the service of an eschatologi- 
cal time table according to which return 
to Zion, national independence, etc., were 
clearly defined stages in the process of 
messianic fulfilment. Whether they were 
right or not—according to their lights— 
is not the point here. The point is that 
there were only very few religious think- 


ers who managed to embrace the cause 
of national emancipation without in- 
flating it to eschatological dimensions 
and without investing it with messianic 
significance. The few who avoided the 
eschatological inflation, affirmed Zionism 
in the more modest but typically legalis- 
tic way of rabbinic piety: not only is it 
a divine commandment to live in Eretz 
Israel, but it is also the only country in 
which a large number of mitsvoth are 
applicable. The Jewish ideal of perfec- 
tion: serving God by doing his will (i.e. 
performing his mitsvoth), can be real- 
ized to a maximum in Eretz Israel. We 
may, perhaps, characterize this kind of 
religious Zionism as pietistic, in contrast 
to the other trend, which is eschatologi- 
cal. 

The theology (or ideology) of religious 
Zionism shows to what extent Biblical 
modes of thinking have completely fall- 
en into oblivion. No attempt was ever 
made to view Zionism in terms of more 
fundamental categories than messianism, 
e.g., the category of berith. The opera- 
tion of the Covenant is not confined to 
any one framework: it is ‘valid in in- 
dependent statehood as well as in exile, 
in bondage no less than in freedom. 
Events must not necessarily be inter- 
preted as messianic fulfilments in order 
to be viewed on a theological level. But 
rabbinic leadership was caught unawares 
by Zionism: it had no vision or dynamic 
impetus, it was frightened by the symp- 
toms of a radically new pattern. By lag- 
ging behind, it lost all significance in 
the new reality that emerged in Pales- 
tine, and its belated “‘conversion”’ and 
“fellow-travelling’ could no _ longer 
change anything. One would be almost 
prompted to say that the social and poli- 
tical failure of Orthodox Judaism is only 


the expression of its basic theological 
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failure, were this not putting the cart 
before the horse. For when all is said 
and done, theology is interpretation and 
rationalization post eventum and it is, 
therefore, essentially unfair to reproach 
theologians with being behind the times. 

Once again Israel seems to stand at the 
cross roads, but in a uniquely novel 
fashion. Will she regard the exile as 
over and henceforward feel “at home’? 
Or will she continue to confess that the 
‘olam hazeh, even if it includes a Jew- 
ish state, is still exile and alienation 
from the one national home that mat- 
ters, the Kingdom of God? This is not 
merely an abstract theological question, 
and perhaps it matters little whether 
Israel will give the answer in the form 
of catechisms or formal declarations. 
The answer is partly a matter of the con- 
crete political, social and cultural pat- 
terns of the young state. In larger meas- 
ure, it is a matter of the individuals 
of which this state will consist. Will 
they be priests, capable of forming a 
“kingdom of priests and a holy nation”? 
Or will they be modern humanists, or 
pagans—or just Levantines? 


It would be sheer folly to assert that 
the Jewish state “solves” any Jewish prob- 
lems. The solution has been tried out 
already twice in Jewish history and has 
hardly proved more permanent than 
exile. With this recognition, the messia- 
nic evaluation of the State can be dis- 
carded. Perhaps it is also theologically 
sounder to consider the State, if any- 
thing, as the supreme level of collective 
Jewish risk and responsibility; not the 
solution but the highest concentration 
of the Jewish problem. Zionism has 
taught Jewry to accept historic respon- 
sibility instead of evading the encounter 
with the ’olam hazeh. It has done so by 
inserting Israe] the people into Israel 
the State, a State which is itself part of 
the galuth-scene of this olam hazeh. In 
this respect, Zionism has been a potent 
and significant religious catalyst. Unless 
apocalypse is ushered in by an atomic 
Armaggedon, Zionism may well turn 
out to have not only established the Jew- 
ish State, but also to have led Israel back 
into the history of the Covenant by li- 


quidating its messianism. 


NOTES ON HEBREW LITERATURE: 


1948-1958 


BARUCH KURZWEIL 


he value and significance of a spir- 
itual creation, such as literature, 
can never be measured solely in terms 
of the status and socio-political circum- 
stances of the human group out of which 
it originates. There is no consistent, di- 
rect ratio between political power or 
prestige and the wealth and variety of 
spiritual creativity; indeed, at times one 
can definitely establish an inverse ratio 
between periods of cultural efflorescence 
and periods of growth and consolida- 
tion of political power. There can be 
little doubt, for example, that Nine- 
teenth Century Russian literature stands 
head and shoulders above the Russian 
literature of the present century, a cen- 
tury in which Russia has achieved a 
heretofore unknown political eminence. 
Similarly, there can be no question that 
the Germany of the end of the Eight- 
eenth and beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century constituted a ranking spiritual, 
cultural force despite the fact that from 
a political viewpoint, it was relatively 
weak. Yet, the Germany of the end of 
the Nineteenth Century up to World 
War I, had clearly lost its former cul- 
tural pre-eminence despite its tremen- 
dous political power. 

These are timely reflections with 
which to launch a survey of Hebrew 
literature during the first decade of the 


Jewish State. For the literary historian 


is constrained to disentangle himself of 
emotional involvements as well as poli- 
tico-national bias that can only serve to 
distort his judgment. He must distin- 
guish carefully between the is and the 
ought even as he must properly assess 
spiritual-cultural data and know what 
may be anticipated under existing con- 
ditions. Yet, there are those who from 
the very inception of the State have not 
tired of turning to its writers, and es- 
pecially to the younger generation, with 
such pathetic demands as: “Give us the 
Israeli novel”. Or, “We look forward to 
the heroic epic of the new Israel’. Such 
demands and anticipations lack all mean- 
ing. It is possible to plan agricultural 
production; industrial output can be 
speeded up. The forces of spifitual crea- 
tivity cannot be evoked by command. 
A sober account, free of sentimental 
national hyperbole, of the achievements 
of Hebrew literature during the first 
decade of Statehood must reckon with 
three fundamental factors. (1) Such ac- 
count must carefully distinguish between 
the three different groups that have de- 
termined and still determine the course 
of Hebrew literature. These groups dif- 
fer in age and in the spiritual climate 
they inhabit. We shall return to them 
in detail in the course of our discussion. 
(2) We must focus our attention on the 
heterogeneity of the various cultural 
communities of Israel. As yet, no domi- 
nant cultural center powerful enough to 
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evoke universal mimesis has been estab- 
lished. Presently, we have a mosaic of 
contradictory elements, some of which 
may be revealed ultimately as the foun- 
dation stones of a great national culture. 
(3) The enormous exigencies involved in 
security and absorption of immigration 
make inordinate demands upon Israel's 
strength, spiritual as well as physical. 

This essay will not be concerned with 
an analysis of the last two-mentioned 
factors. Essentially, they are the proper 
domain of sociologists, demographers, 
economists and statesmen. The literary 
critic’s essential concern is the clarifica- 
tion of the first factor; that is, the na- 
ture of the three groups that have put 
their impress on Hebrew literature dur- 
ing the past decade. However, no literary 
study, such as ours, can ever for a mo- 
ment lose sight of the conscious link 
between the first factor—the very essence 
of our study—and the two that follow. 
Only thus can the picture drawn hope 
to reflect the truth. 


II 


“After the enemy had destroyed my 
home, I took my little daughter into my 
arms and J fled with her to the city. 
Panic-stricken, I ran day and night, 
seized by terror until I arrived, an hour 
before dark, on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement at the courtyard of the Great 
Synagogue. The mountains arftl the hills 
that had accompanied us disappeared... 
This Synagogue and these houses of 
Torah had not left my vision all these 
past days, and if I forgot them by day, 
they would move into view in my dreams 
at night and while awake... 1 turned 
my thoughts away from all that the en- 
emy had done to us, and I began to re- 
flect on the approaching Day of Atone- 
ment.... Would that they might appoint 


a worthy Baal Tefillah to stand before 
the Ark. Jn these latter generations, the 
number of leaders in prayer who really 
know how to pray has dwindled. The 
Cantors who proudly display their voice 
with their songs and yet dull the heart, 
only they have grown in number. And 
I am in need of strengthening, certainly 
my little daughter, an infant who has 
been uprooted from her place.” (My 
italics)! 

The above is a quotation from a story 
that from several viewpoints is symbolic 
and characteristic not alone for Agnon’s 
great epic writings. The inner horizons 
the story reveals to the reader are shared 
by Agnon and by the generations of 
writers whose spiritual physiognomy was 
decisively formed by European Galut 
Jewry. Beyond all individual differences, 
whether of talent or poetic form, the 
prose of Agnon, the great poems of Uri 
Zevi Greenberg, the profound incisive 
stories of Hazaz, the revelations of per- 
sonal mysticism and the probings of the 
self of S. Shalom—all possess common 
elements. Even the poets closest to Bialik, 
the great epigones of his poetry, such as 
Yaakov Cahan, Fichman and 
Zalman Shneour continue, in this first 


Yaakov 
decade of Israel’s independence, the 
literary tradition that is characteristic 
of the “Old School” of Hebrew literature. 
Galut Jewry and European Culture have 
put their ineffacable stamp on this gen- 
eration of writers. Even a writer like 
Abraham Shlonsky, a revolutionary from 
the point of view of both literary form 
and social ideology belongs to this group. 
The individual differences between the 
members of this coterie are negligible 
when contrasted with the chasm that 





1 From the story “Et Knisat Hayom” from 
the volume Ad Heynah by Agnon. Shocken, 
Jerusalem, 1952. 
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separates all of them from the members 
of the “Third Group,” S. Yizhar, Moshe 
Shamir, Aaron Meged, Benjamin Tamuz, 
A. Amir, $. Tanai, Gilboa and Abraham 
Huss, most of whom are native born. 
Between these two aforementioned 
groups, there is an intermediate group, 
writers who are presently in their forty’s. 
In part, they too are European born and, 
for some, this fact has been decisive for 
their spiritual horizons. While they have 
spent most of their lives in Israel, they 
have nevertheless not adapted themselves 
to the paths in literature chosen by 
the “Israeli Group.” The late Yitzhak 
Shenhar whose writing drew from the 
sources of the European tradition is a 
typical member of this intermediate 
grouping. The literary development of 
some members of this group reveals an 
almost tragic picture that will claim our 
especial attention. In some instances, this 
particular development does not work 
itself out until the writer has approached 
fifty. On the other hand, a strong, in- 
dependent personality from among this 
group occasionally succeeds in dictating 
to the new literature the terms of his 
talent and personal expression and thus 
overcomes the crisis of his generation. 
This solution was indicated by two poets 
who are worlds apart in both ideology 
and literary approach: Nathan Alterman 
and Jonathan Ratush. The first has be- 
come a kind of semi-official poet laureate 
of the ruling class responsible for the 
direction of the new Israel. The second 
is the esthetic and ideological firebrand 
of the opposition movement, and the 
symptomatic importance of the latter is 
not to be minimized. Ratush is the father 
of the “Canaanite” school, and the men- 
tor of the “Young Hebrews.” Actually, 
their movement is the final, logical con- 


sequence to be drawn from secular Zion- 


ism. Those who prepared and created 
the ideological foundations on which the 
“Young Hebrews” have reared their 
structure now stand aghast and repelled 
by the work of their own hands.? 

Having briefly touched on the variety 
of the trends and groups that make up 
Israel's literary activity in this past de- 
cade, we turn again to the quotation from 
Agnon that stands at the head of this 
section. A close analysis of the quotation 
in the context of the story as a whole 
proves rewarding. It discloses that the 
essential thematic material of Agnon’s 
latter stories is identical with that to be 
found in all the poets of the “Old 
Guard”. The theme of the disintegration 
and the destruction of Galut Jewry, cer- 
tainly an integral part of modern Hebrew 
literature, receives enormous meaning 
and weight with the physical destruction 
of the European Galut. The most serious 
literary works of the past decade seek to 
grapple with an interpretation of the 
unprecedented national calamity and 
with the mysterious riddle of the tragic 
fateful conjunction of the two major 
events of Jewish existence: the fearful 
slaughter of European Jewry and the 
rise of the State of Israel. For decades 
now, modern Hebrew literature as ex- 
pressed in the works of its leading re- 
presentatives has moved between the 
poles of destruction and renewal. Now, 
in the light of the stormy, terrifying 
situation of a paradoxical present, it is 
constrained to a new effort to plot the 
full meaning of the dialectical polarity 
in the life of the nation. 

“The enemy destroyed our house’. As 
in all stories of Agnon, so here too 
“house” carries a wide, inclusive conno- 
tation. We ran “in haste and in flight”. 


2 See my article in Judaism, The New “Cana. 
anites” in Israel, Vol. 2 No. 1, January, 1953. 
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“Day and night, the flight of terror and 
panic”. “One hour before dark on the 
eve of the Day of Atonement’, a late 
hour before the great repentance—return 
of the remnants of the people. There we 
stood near “the courtyard of the Great 
Synagogue” of the nation. “Fire had 
taken hold of the children’s coats. Of 
all the lovely garments with which we 
sought to cover our nakedness in Galut, 
“only a coat remained”. It too had 
caught fire. The fire raged both from 
within and without. Spiritual and physi- 
cal destruction. “We fled in panic, it 
was the flight from destruction. We took 
nothing with us”. Thus we stood naked, 
“an hour before dark’, an hour before 
the darkness of destruction on that bit- 
ter Day of Atonement that was the tragic 
day of return and repentance. We stood 
near the courtyard of the Great Syna- 
gogue in the land of our Fathers. Bereft 
and empty, we stood together with the 
remnants of a young generation that 
had been reared without Torah because 
of a planned, willful evasion of the val- 
ues of religion and the tradition. With 
what shall we now cover ourselves since 
cruel fire has consumed both our true 
and our imaginary possessions? With 
what shall we cover the nakedness of 
the young generation? “And now that 
her coat had caught on fire; I had no 
garment with which to cover my daugh- 
ter. I turned here and there and looked 
for something with which my daughter 
might cover herself. I looked but found 
nothing. Whatever place I searched was 
empty”. 

The situation on the eve of the Day 
of Atonement differs radically from the 
hour of return and repentance of the 
lonely wayfarer in Oreach Noteh Lalun. 
Now, the fire and the destruction are al- 
most total in nature. The penitent way- 


farer does not travel slowly in the “old 
fashioned train that goes to my city”. 
This is no nostalgic return to the Gar- 
den of Eden of childhood that has van- 
ished. For all its tragic quality, such re- 
turn at least affords the joy of painful 
lingering in the midst of the vanished 
world of childhood. “From Jerusalem, 
the wheels of the coaches rolled between 
mountains and hills, valleys and ravines. 
At each station the train stopped and 
waited.... "8 

Here, in the collection of short stories, 
Ad Heynah, the way to the Great Syna- 
gogue is marked only by “a flight of 
panic and terror, day and night”. The 
vistas that once accompanied us, they 
too left us. “The mountains and hills 
that accompanied us departed and went 
their way’’.* 

The Jew, the remnant of the survivors 
has been deprived even of the vistas of 
his childhood that betrayed him. Just 
before dark, he discovers that he stands 
naked. The fire has consumed every- 
thing. He has neither clothes nor books. 
Even the corner in the Synagogue into 
which worn out books are thrust can 
provide nothing to save him from the 
shame of emptiness. “I thought that I 
would go to the corner where torn books 
are stored I found nothing 
there to cover my little girl”. Not even 
torn books are to be found in the geni- 
zah. The young generation lacks clothes 
because it thought it could be a genera- 
tion without books. It was trained to 
disregard the holy books it did not read. 
Now, like the little daughter of the poet, 
it has nothing wherewith to cover itself. 
“When books were read, they would be 


away... 


torn. But now that books are not read, 
they are not torn. Where shall we flee 


% Oreach Noteh Lalun, p. 7. 
4Im Knisat Hayom, Ad Heynah, p. 171. 
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and where shall we hide? Our house has 
been destroyed and the enemy covers the 
roads. If by some miracle we escaped, 
shall we then count on miracles?” This 
short story of Agnon’s penetrates to the 
depths of the problems of Jewish exist- 
ence as they are depicted by the writers 
of the first group.5 The motif of depar- 
ture and return receives here an extra- 
ordinarily rich symbolic meaning. 
Another significant epic work, exe- 
cuted on a large canvass, Hayim Hazaz’s 
tetralogy, Yaish—one of the truly out- 
standing literary works of this decade— 
opens with the motif of departure.* To 
be sure, in this rich, many-hued epic, 
the motif of renunciation takes on a 
special color, one essentially different 
from those in Agnon’s stories. But with 
Hazaz too the problem of renunciation 
of Galut is treated in its full acuteness. 
It is no accident that Hazaz deliberately 
sought to lay bare the Galut life of a 
community whose forms of life recall 
the situation of the Middle Ages. Hazaz 
is the only Hebrew-European epic-writer 
who has discovered for our literature 
the inner life of Yemenite Jewry. In his 
book Hayoshevet Baganim,®* Hazaz as- 
tounded the Hebrew reader by his per- 
ceptive revelation of ways of thinking 
and feeling that were heretofore un- 
known to us. This was but his first step 
in his sustained effort to present to us 
the life and vital forces of a community 
still steeped in a primitive mode of life. 
Hazaz is attracted by the play of ele- 
mental forces. He is possessed by a pas- 
sion for crystallizing into literary form 
the powerful dynamic instincts that have 
5 Ibid, pp. 171-177. 


6H. Hazaz, Yaish, Vols. 1-4, Am Oved, 1947- 
1952. 
6a Translated into English by Ben Halpern 


under the title Mori Sa’id, Abelard-Schuman, 
New York 1956. 


as yet been untouched in any effective 
way by an abstract spirituality. Hazaz’s 
purpose is to trace with all the precision 
of a worker in a laboratory what seems 
to him the sickness of Galut Jewry. 

In Yaish, the novelist-researcher dis- 
penses with the elements likely to “‘dis- 
turb” his research. European culture is 
totally absent. Since there is no enlight- 
enment, one can peer directly into the 
“sickness of Galut Jewry” and its con- 
flict with a social organism healthy to 
the core. This pre-enlightened commu- 
nity of Yemenite Jewry of seventy-five 
years ago offers the possibility of a new 
appraisal of the full worth of Galut Jew- 
ry. We may be certain that in its native 
setting we will discover all the stigmata 
of “a peculiar psychology, fantastically 
inverted, what one might call night-like, 
different than that of any people or hu- 
man creatures anywhere”. Its distinguish- 
“Galut, Kiddush 
Hashem, the Messiah ... a three-fold 


ing characteristics are 


cord. The Galut is our pyramid whose 
base is Kiddush Hashem and whose apex 
is the Messiah... and the Talmud is 
our Book of the Dead”.* 

It is clear that Hazaz’'s attitude to 
Galut is utterly negative. His great nov- 
el Yaish serves him as a persuasive liter- 
ary illustration of the need for renunctia- 
tion for the sake of return to normal 
life. Hence, the motif of return bears 
no religious-metaphysical meaning in 
Hazaz’s writing. The return completes 
the act of renunciation of spiritual exist- 
ence. In the atmosphere of this night 
psychology, the purpose of the return is 
an absolute secularization. Obviously, 
Hazaz’s concept of renunciation-return 
is diametrically opposed to the same pair 
of concepts as treated by Agnon. In 


7H. Hazaz, Avanim Rotchot, pp 933 235, 
Am Oved, 1950. 
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Hazaz’s writings, these concepts bear a 
distinct anti-religious character. In this 
regard, Hazaz continues the anti-tradi- 
tion line of modern Hebrew literature. 
Hazaz thus gives to the motif of return 
a meaning directly opposite to that 
found in the poems of Bialik, Greenberg 
or Lamdan, or in the prose of Feierberg 
and Agnon. It is well known that Tcher- 
nichovski confesses to his return to the 
world of Apollo-Dionysus, to the goddess 
Tamuz, to the false prophets and to 
the gods of fertility. Clearly, this in- 
verted return is tantamount to a renun- 
This 


thematic material of modern Hebrew 


ciation of Judaism. interesting 
literature carries important implications 
in its links, both hidden and overt, for 
the realities of the new State of Israel. 
The renunciation and return of the he- 
roes of Agnon, for all the variety of their 
situation, always lead to the threshold 
of the Synagogue and the actualization 
of the Day of Atonement; that is, to an 
increase of metaphysical and religious 
tension. In Hazaz, the theme marks a 
conclusive abandonment of transcenden- 
talism. Hence the ecstatic mystic Yaish, 
once having left Yemen and come to 
Jerusalem becomes convinced that here, 
in the ancestral homeland, the link be- 
tween earth and heaven has been irrep- 
arably broken. There, in Yemen, he was 
vouch-safed mystical visions when the 
heavens were opened and he held con- 
verse with angels. With his first step to- 
ward an earthl? normalized life in the 
land of Israel, everything has come to 
an end. “Two weeks had gone by from 
the time they had entered Jerusalem 
and Yaish had not succeeded in ascend- 
ing on high as he was wont. What was 
this?.... He felt depressed. A baffling 
mystery. Instead of the merit of the sa- 


credness of the Holy Land aiding me to 


soar aloft, height above height, to emi- 
nences of God not yet attained, that I 
might gaze at the cover of the celestial 
chariot or that I might enter into the 
palace of the Messiah... From heaven, 
I have been informed: ‘Be good enough 
Have 


I sinned against God? Have they erred 


and stay at home.’ What is this? ... 


in heaven or has this been caused by 
the land of Israel?’’® 

For Yaish, there are only two possible 
resolutions of the enigma. Both of them 
are bound to work an inevitable revolu- 
tion in his way of seeing the world, Juda- 
ism and its values. The fact that in the 
land of the Patriarchs, in Jerusalem, the 
link with heaven has been broken can 
be explained by one of two asumptions; 
first, that “heaven has erred’. But if 
“heaven has erred” then all the divine 
revelations have not only lost their val- 
idity as absolute truth but being rooted 
in error they must inevitably be mislead- 
ing. Second, if the “land of Israel is the 
source” of the breach with the heavenly 
sphere, then there can be no question 
that all that the Jewish tradition has 
taught about the religious, transcenden- 
tal character of the land of Israel 1s 
an exploded legend. Either assumption 
leads to the identical conclusion: the 
religious mythos and with it the basis 
of Judaism has been destroyed. Yaish, 
however, still waits expectantly. But his 
final disillusionment is not long in com- 
ing. “However, he received no answer, 
neither in word, deed, vision nor dream. 
All his efforts yielded 
heavens were closed to him and were 


nothing. The 


not opened for him again for the rest 
of his days.”® Here, Hazaz seems to say 
that the renunciation of the Galut for 
the sake of the return is the ultimate 


8H. Hazaz, Yaish, Vol. 4, p. 244. 
9 Ibid. 
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liquidation of the position of traditional 
Judaism. This return is the end of the 
dominion of the transcendental and the 
crowning achievement of the process of 
“here and now”, of the absolute secular- 
ization of Judaism. The theme is com- 
mon to both Agnon and Hazaz but in 
the latter it receives a development dia- 
metrically opposed to that of Agnon. All 
the heroes of Agnon in their panicky 
flight, whether from external enemies or 
from the “enemy” within (the loss of 
inner certainty), possess one common 
characteristic. 

In each of them there abides the con- 
sciousness that “this Synagogue and 
these houses of Torah-study did not de- 
part from before my eyes for a moment. 
And if I forgot them by day, they would 
manage to come to me at night in a 
dream or while awake’. This is the des- 
tiny of those who leave and return wheth- 
er their return succeeds, as did that of 
Yudel in Hachnasat Kalah, or whether 
it ends in tragedy as did Menassah Chay- 
im in The Crooked Shall be Straight or 
whether it be the ill-starred return of 
Yizhuk Kummer in T’mol Shilshom. 
The narrator in Oreach Notel Lalan 
reveals the same rhythm of flight and 
return that culminates in renunciation 
—flight return. The demonic events in 
the stories of Sefer Hamaasim are cast 
in the same pattern of the ineffacable 
inner presence of houses of prayer and 
Torah within the souls of the strange 
heroes. The various poetic actualizations 
of the confusion of the modern Jew in 
situations which lack unequivocal reso- 
lution, all the strange metamorphoses of 
renunciation and return, every attempt 
at desertion and panicky flight—all of 
them still leave open the possibility of 
finding a refuge place, albeit a dubious 


one, in the shadow of the Synagogue 
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and houses of Torah in anticipation of 
a cleansing, purifying Day of Atonement. 
Not so in Hazaz. In his stories, the move- 
ment of renunciation-return drives to- 
ward the exclusive spiritual horizons of 
the younger writers—an absolute secu- 
larism that has ceased to concern itself 
seriously with the Jewish tradition of 
the Galut. Though the stock of ideas in 
the work of Hazaz, like those in the poe- 
try of Tchernickovski and Shneour in- 
clude almost all of the characteristic 
spiritual elements to be found in the 
writings of the “Third Group” (the 
“Canaanites’), there is a vast difference 
here. Hazaz, a product of Russian Jew- 
ry knows intimately the thesis against 
which he launches his anti-thesis in 
Yaish. He knows from first-hand experi- 
ence the life of the Jews of Europe, 
formed as it was in the likeness of the 
Jewish religious tradition. This Judaism 
obtrudes only at the very limits of the 
conscious horizon of the young Israeli 
writers. For them, it is a matter of re- 
mote, tedious history, hardly more than 
a spiritual fossil, at best, it is an archeo- 
logical exhibit. 


III 


In 1951, a book of poetry appeared 
that may be described unqualifiedly as 
the mightiest lyrical expression of the 
tragic destiny of our people. No other 
literary work 


with such 


moving power the awesome polarity of 


pro laims 


destruction and rebirth as does Uri Levi 
Rechovot Hanahar. By 
the searing quality of his visions, by the 


Greenberg’ s 


prophetic pathos of his castigation and 
the noble lyric tenderness of his words 


of encouragement and _ consolation, 


10 U. Z. Greenberg, Rechovot Hanahar, Shock- 
en, Jerusalem-Tel-Aviv 1951 
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Greenberg has become the most impor- 
tant poetic interpreter of our people’s 
fate during these past two decades. The 
poems of Rechovot Hanahar served a 
liberating function. They aroused and 
bestirred the people out of the state of 
dazed shock that followed the destruc- 
tion of European Jewry. Moreover, the 
work is the supreme poetic expression 
of the Jewish historic consciousness of 
Jewish destiny. The past and the pres- 
ent, the remote and the near-at-hand, 
the life of the founders of the people, 
the periods of the First and Second Com- 
monwealth, the wanderings of the exile, 
the exaltation and degradation of the 
people—all is fused into the single, mean- 
ingful synoptic vision of the poet. For 
all its lacerating quality or rather, pre- 
cisely because of the depths of sorrow 
out of which it speaks, it opens vistas 
to a bright proud future for the Jewish 
people. Greenberg proclaims a vision of 
Israel's pre-eminence, of its religious 
mission among the nations that demands 
the renewal and establishment of the 
Kingdom of Israel. The present can only 
be understood out of an absorption in 
the past, and its presence in the recesses 
of our soul is the sole guarantee of our 
future. 


“What will come again has ever 
been; 

What has not, never will. 

I trust in the morrow 

For I face the image of the past: 

This is my vision and song. 

Selah, Hallelujah, Amen.”™ 

From the point of view of form and 
structure, Rechovot Hanahar carries for- 
ward the possibilities inherent in ex- 
pressionism and surrealism. Greenberg's 
use of figurative expressions abandons 
all the accepted poetic devices of the type 


— 


11 Ibid, p. 37. 


of poetry known as “realistic”. The vis- 
ionary character of his poetry, from its 
very beginnings, calls for means of ex- 
pression quite different from those or- 
dinarily employed by modern Hebrew 
poetry before his appearance. Something 
of the long, infinite breath of a mighty 
storm at sea vibrates in the powerful 
rhythm of these poems. From the melo- 
dies of Jewish fate, the abysmal woe of 
the elegies, the exultant hope and out- 
burst of joy at the great future of the 
people whom God has raised to the 
heights of eternity, in intoxicating music 
arises. Greenberg is about the only poet 
of our time whose poetry remains un- 
vitiated when it becomes the trumpet 
of actuality. For the great poet can live 
the life of gray actuality from a per- 
spective of poetic transformation. 

S. Shalom takes a different path. In 
him, one can discern, from a variety of 
aspects, a typical representative of the 
writers of the Second Group. His poetry 
still draws its sustenance from the basic 
forms of European Jewry. Even his lat- 
ter work would answer to this descrip- 
tion. S. Shalom achieves his greatest poe- 
tic heights when his poetry centers on 
the extremely personal. His Sonnets and 
Panim El Panim, works that are to be 
reckoned as among the most important 
manifestations of our modern literature, 
have been gathered into a single vol- 
ume!? that includes most of his work up 
to the year 1949. The poet grapples with 
the new political reality in his collec- 
tion Hayinu Kekholmim."® Nine stories 
and a play are included in the miscel- 
lany B’metach Hagavoah.'* His book 
Beyn Tchelet L’lavan*"® testifies to a new 


12 Shalom, Shirim, Yavneh, Tel-Aviv 1949. 
18 Yavneh, Tel-Aviv 1954 

14 Reuben Maas, Jerusalem 1956. 

15 Mosad Bialik, Jerusalem, 1957 
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and important level in the poet’s crea- 
tivity. Here, S. Shalom returns to the 
best tradition of his poetry. He over- 
comes the temptation of the political, 
national actuality that does not really 
suit his temper. In some of his personal 
poems and sonnets and in his cycle Shir 


Boker L’orah, Shalom remains faithful 
to the essential and interesting trend in 
his poetry. 


(The second and concluding installment 
of this study will appear in our Summer 
Issue.) 








SHMUEL YOSEPH AGNON 


HILLEL BAVLI 


or Yoseph Agnon has lived most 
of his life in Eretz Yisrael, where he 
first arrived in 1909 at the age of 21, 
settling there permanently in 1924, af- 
ter an absence of eleven years, from 1913 
to 1924, in Germany. Still, a major por- 
tion of his work deals with the Diaspora. 
We may truly say of him that the Dias- 
pora and Eretz Yisrael are inextricably 
woven in his works even as they are in 
his personality. 

Agnon was born in Galicia in 1888, 
then a province of the Austrian Empire, 
in a town called Buchach. This cannot 
be overlooked, for Galicia and his na- 
tive town figure prominently in his 
stories. 

Agnon made Hebrew literature Gali- 
cia-conscious more than anyone did be- 
fore him. Galicia, of course, was for a 
long time a great center of Jewish learn- 
ing and piety, as it was one of the great 
centers of Hebrew literature, the native 
land ot some of our leading scholars 
and thinkers. Still no one has made us so 
keenly aware of Galicia, given us the 
pulse of its life and of Polish Jewry in 
general, of which Galicia once formed 
a part, as has Agnon. 

We come to know Buchach, Agnon’s 
native town, and its environs and par- 
ticularly the river Strepa and the neigh- 
boring woods which had an uncommon 
fascination for the author. We make the 


acquaintance of his saintly, scholarly fa- 
ther, and of his entire family, and above 
all—of his lordly grandfather, a man of 
great learning, of imposing authority 
who celebrated with great pomp, ever 
so many times in his life, the comple- 
tion of his study of the entire Talmud. 
And we see young Agnon in various 
stages of his life—the playful boy, the 
studious one, the lover of birds and 
books, the pious dreamer yearning for 
the Messianic era. It is characteristic of 
Agnon to start with the family circle, 
to dig into the roots and then to reach 
for wider spheres and make contact with 
the community. 

The first story of Agnon published in 
Palestine in 1909, “Agunot,” from which, 
incidentally, his pseudonym is derived, 
is a story of lonely, stranded souls pur- 
sued by a love never realized. There is 
a mystic, ghostlike vein to the story 
which lends to the ordinary topic a 
charm all its own. 

Another story, “And the Rugged 
Shall be Made Level’, among his very 
first, is a powerful tale of the trials 
and miseries of an orphaned soul trium- 
phant in defeat. It relates of a man 
who, having been away from his home 
for many years, a once affluent person 
turned beggar, was reported dead by 
mistaken identity. Upon returning to 
his town, he discovers, as Tennyson's 
Enoch Arden discovered, that his wife 
has remarried. But, unlike Enoch Arden, 
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this unfortunate Menasha Hayyim dis- 
appears from view unseen by anyone in 
town, save for one person, who broke 
the news to him. The latter is guardian 
of the cemetery where his own name 
appears on a tombstone erected by his 
wife. It is a flight of self-negation so as 
not to interfere with the happiness of 
his former wife. 

I refer to these stories, for they indi- 
cate Agnon’s initial concern with the 
psychic problems of the individual. To 
these problems he reverts from time to 
time in the course of his works. They 
are uppermost in his stories of recent 
years. But it is mainly as delineator and 
interpreter of communal life that Agnon 
impressed himself on the consciousness 
of the age. 

His stories are noteworthy for the 
power they possess to invoke the spirit 
of the past, remote or immediate, to re- 
veal the social and cultural status of 
Jewish community life with grace and 
humor and with something like an epic 
fullness. The world he portrays most ef- 
fectively is that of Polish Jewry in by- 
gone ages when Jewish life was self-suf- 
ficient, untrammeled by influences from 
without. There is tranquility and good 
cheer in that world alongside poverty 
and adversity. It is a world illumined 
by the light of learning and kept warm 
by the exuberant spirit of genuine piety. 

Unlike his predecessor, and in some 
respects his master, Mendele Mocher 
Sefarim, who had a penetrating eye for 
the tragic side of Diaspora life and sati- 
rized with telling effect its abject misery, 
its woeful backwardness—Agnon has spe- 
cial gifts for describing the idyllic, har- 
monious aspect of that life, its spiritual 
cohesiveness and moral grandeur. One 
should not look in these tales for bold 


portrayal and incisive analysis of the in- 


dividual with his inner conflicts and 
struggles. His characters are for the most 
part simple, unobtrusive beings reflect- 
ing the spirit of their environment. 

Agnon approaches the task of story 
telling with a spirit akin to that of one 
of his characters, the saintly Raphael, 
the scribe, in the beautiful “Tale of the 
Scribe,” who dedicates his life in soul- 
ful devotion to the writing of the Scrolls 
of the Torah. Beneath the surface of 
Agnon’s slow moving narratives there is 
a religious ecstasy, one of the primary 
forces of his creative personality. Such 
stories as “The Six Orders (of the Tal- 
mud) of My Grandfather,” “Two Pairs” 
(of Tefilin), “A Pretty Prayer from my 
Prayer-Book,” suggest by their very 
names some of the sources of his inspira- 
tion. He is inspired by the vivid recol- 
lections of his personal experiences—and 
he uses the personal pronoun often in 
his stories—and no less by the recollec- 
tions, tales and legends of the Polish 
Jewish community as a whole. His “Leg- 
ends of Poland,” polished bits of folk- 
lore and quaint fantastic tales, relate of 
Jewish martyrdom, of messianic illu- 
sions, of deep love for Torah and for 
Eretz Yisrael—crowning lights of Jew- 
ish life. 


II 


Agnon takes great delight in travel 
descriptions. They are among his major 
works. In leisurely fashion, he moves 
from place to place, changing his scene 
but seldom his calm, easy flowing nar- 
rative. 

One of his early works, “Hachnassat 
Kallah,” (in English translation known 
as “The Bridal Canopy,”) is a record 
of a journey through Galician Jewish 
communities made sometime in the past 
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by two amiable individuals: Reb Yudel 
Hasid, a God-fearing Jew in search of 
dowries and bridegrooms for his three 
virtuous daughters, and his boon com- 
panion, a sort of Sancho Panza, Nuta 
the driver. Slowly and leisurely, these 
two wind their way through numerous 
towns and villages, stopping at the syna- 
gogues, visiting various homes, listening 
to diverse stories till, with the help of 
the Almighty, Reb Yudel realizes his 
goal and the dowries and the bride- 
grooms are procured. 

A simple plot indeed. The work, how- 
ever, becomes intricate and gains color 
and interest by the many side-stories, dis- 
cussions and ballads that are interwoven 
into the pattern of the main story. The 
book is a mine of Jewish folklore, bright 
with hues of Jewish learning, rich in 
customs and manners of 
speech and modes of thought, beliefs 
and superstitions. The humorous and 
the grotesque go together with an in- 
volved homily “as to whether a bride 


ceremonies, 


may be gazed at to endear her to her 
husband.” Sermons and moralities on 
humility and the nothingness of life are 
followed by anecdotes and vernacular 
bon mots, the contemplations of saintly 
Reb Yudel are commingled with the 
mockeries of the marriage jester, the 
Badchan, and the gay frivolities of the 
renowned Brod Minstrels. 

It is a book teeming with humanity, 
with persons representing various sta- 
tions and classes of Jewish society. There 
is the farmer and the innkeeper, the mer- 
chant and the worker, the cantor and 
the matchmaker, the worthy of the town 
and the intellectual, the learned Rabbi 
and the itinerant preacher. Each one 
makes his appearance in story or in 
song. None of them, however, rises to 
any height of character personification. 


All of them in their totality add color 
to the kaleidoscopic view of Jewish life. 

The spirit of supreme faith, of love 
for Torah and its votaries, is the one 
great force which unifies the discordant 
elements of the book. This spirit finds 
its strongest expression in the saintly 
Reb Yudel, whose outlook on life may 
be epitomized in the Midrashic state- 


ment which he 


characteristically _re- 
phrases: “The Torah is a sketch of the 
world, and the world goes its way in 
accordance with the rules by which the 
Torah is expounded.” 

Though ostensibly cast in the famous 
mold of Don Quixote, The Bridal Can- 
opy has little to connect it with the 
masterpiece of Cervantes, except for the 
stereotyped two leading characters who 
are as remote from Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza as a Jew is from a Span- 
iard. 

In using this form, Agnon reverted 
to the pattern made famous by the He- 
brew raconteurs, the story writers of 
medieval days such as Zabara, for in- 
stance, of the thirteenth century, in his 
Book of Delight. 

The style of Agnon is as unique as 
the world he portrays, as quaint as the 
mosaic art of story telling which he cul- 
tivates. It is constituted of elements di- 
verse in their linguistic lineage, all of 
which are interlaced like many-colored 
tapestries. It is ornate yet does not lack 
the simplicity of directness; it abounds 
in Biblical and Midrashic quotations 
and allusions and at the same time re- 
tains the pungency of the vernacular. 


Iil 


A travelogue of a different kind is Jn 
the Heart of the Seas. 
takes us on a pilgrimage of love to Eretz 


Here, Agnon 
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Yisrael along with a group of pious Jews 
of his Galician home town, Buchach. 
One of the group is the author, who 
characterizes himself as follows: “Shmuel 
Yoseph, the son of Rabbi Shalom Mor- 
decai of blessed memory, who was versed 
in tales of Eretz Yisrael, those tales which 
sanctify the the Holy One 
blessed be He, and whenever he began 


name of 


to speak in praise of the Land, people 
saw as if the Divine Name were en- 
graved on the tip of his tongue.” 

The group is guided by a mysterious 
personage, half real, half legendary who 
seems to know everything and to fore- 
see everything, Hananya is his name, 
and he appears as a symbolic represen- 
tation of the Shekinah preceding the 
pilgrims. 

And indeed the entire story moves in 
a weird, semi-legendary atmosphere. 
There is prayerful serenity about it and 
an air of expectancy pervades it, start- 
ing with the ceremonious, solemn leave- 
taking of the pilgrims from their town 
and its environs and their sudden aware- 
ness of the striking beauty of their na- 
tive place. The adventurous trip through 
Poland and Moldavia as they make their 
way to the sea, the trying temptations 
they are subjected to by Satan himself— 
all serve to enhance the saintly dedica- 
tion of these ecstatic souls united into a 
spiritual entity as they are about to real- 
ize their life’s dream of settling in the 
Holy Land. 

The journey on the sea is a continuous 
hymn of exaltation, a fervent attesta- 
tion to the Rabbinic dictum that the 
act of living in Eretz Yisrael is equi- 
valent to all the mitzvot of the Torah. 

With a wealth of lore culled from 
sundry sources, with an array of fanci- 
ful tales and incidents, some of them 
bordering on the 


miraculous, Agnon 


sublimates the deep longings of Israel 
through the ages for a return to the 
Land of Israel. 

In another novel bearing the name 
A Wayfarer that Turns in for a Night, 
with an allusion to Jeremiah, the process 
of travel is reversed—from Eretz Yisrael 
to Galut. 

His Galician hometown, the center of 
many of his nostalgic stories, is seen 
again by Agnon in the early thirties, 
with the eye and mind of one who, for 
many years, has imbibed the sun of 
Eretz Yisrael, and the spectacle is sad- 
dening. 

Bleak reality meets the visitors’ sight: 
marked 
heavily by scars of the First World War, 
so unlike the town he knew; a commu- 


a dreary, disconsolate town 


nity in dissolution, its synagogue mourn- 
ful, no longer cheered by Torah and 
fervent, ecstatic prayer, its residents dis- 
pirited, embittered, many of them tat- 
tered beggars, ready to migrate. 

But in essence the book is a subtle 
study in contrast: the declining, dismal 
community of the Galut against the ris- 
ing, luminous morrow of Eretz Yisrael. 

What is striking about this work is 
that the sustained, muffled note of ele- 
gaic meditation, the residue of all dia- 
logues, incidents and character-sketches 
is countered by a deep undertone of 
youthful buoyancy heralding the growth 
and bloom of the Yishuv. The most 
luminous and heartwarming pages are 
those in which the author digresses and 
offsets the gloom by praises of Eretz Yis- 
rael or by descriptions of the young 
Halutzim-to-be of the town who are pre- 
paring themselves on a nearby farm for 
their future tasks in Palestine. There is 
special sympathy reserved even for the 
young idealist, Yeruham Hafshi, who 
was expelled from Palestine by the Brit- 
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ish authorities for his leftist tendencies 
and returned disillusioned to his native 
town. 

All in all, the novel has the wistful 
beauty of sunset glow—the sunset of Jew- 
ish life in the Diaspora of Europe. It is 
a song of doom in mellifluous tones. 

Of course, Agnon would not be Ag- 
non without the balmy spicing of folk- 
lore, without the flicker of Torah and 
the image of saintliness. These charac- 
teristics are not missing in this novel 
too, but they do not relieve the gloomi- 
ness of the book. 

Childhood reminiscences of the lustre 
and grandeur of Jewish life in the past, 
which confront us often in this work, 
merely serve to accentuate the abject 
misery and the forlorn state of the pres- 
ent. They are in the nature of reminders 
to “this generation,” as Agnon puts it, 
“whose eyes did not see the majesty of 
Israel, thinking that Israel never had any 
majesty.” 

Agnon is a late comer on the scene 
of gruesome reality. He is, in fact, re- 
tracing in this novel the steps of Hebrew 
fiction at the beginning of the century 
in depicting the disintegration of Jew- 
ish life in the Diaspora of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the weakening of Jewish morale. 
He is reiterating in his own way the 
note of despair, the motif of Bialik’s 
poem Levadi (‘Alone’), 
struck by a number of Hebrew poets 
before and after the First World War. 

The story of the key related in the 
book is the key to the inner meaning 
of the work. On the first day in his na- 


memorable 


tive town, on Yom Kippur, the author 
is presented with the key of the syna- 
gogue. He is hereafter to be master of 
the forsaken House of Study and prayer. 

Unfortunately, the precious key is lost 
shortly thereafter. Upon advice he makes 


another key. But the loss of the first, 
original key disturbs him. All his search- 
ings are in vain. The key is not found. 
Later, at the very end, upon the author's 
return to Jerusalem, the lost key is found 
by chance hidden in his traveling bag. 

The “moral” is self-evident: Eretz Yis- 
rael is to be the repository of all the 
lost keys of the Galut. 

And the author concludes that he and 
the key are waiting for the day when 
the Rabbinic statement will come true 
that “all the synagogues and houses of 
study outside of the Land of Israel are 
destined to be established in Eretz Yis- 
rael,” 

Childhood impressions which are at 
the root of the works of many a master 
have a particularly strong hold, as we 
observed, on Agnon. Buchach, its peo- 
ple and the traditions they represent 
peep at all times from Agnon’s stories 
no matter what their locale may be. 

Time, however, had a marked effect 
on Agnon, deeply rooted as he is in the 
milieu of the past, and brought about 
noticeable changes in the tone and char- 
acter of his work. 

Agnon has written during the last two 
decades a number of stories in which 
the quintessence of experience is pre- 
sented by means of the so-called “stream 
of consciousness” in a hazy dreamlike 
atmosphere, with the limits of time and 
space obliterated and the author watch- 
ing in the distance as a spectator. In 
this way Buchach and all it stands for, 
now that it is gone—alas!—from the 
European scene, can be preserved as a 
sort of Galut shel Maalah, a Galut 
which is on high, an ultra-spiritual en- 
tity. 

Still, the individual stamp of Agnon’s 
power and magic is in the image of a 


wholesome past with set traditions which 
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he brings to bear on an uncertain pres- 
ent. 


IV 


In his latest novel, Yesterday and 
Before Yesterday, the old and the new 
in Agnon are brought to the fore with 
consummate skill. The yesterday and the 
today are well met in the main char- 
acter. But clearly here, of all Agnon’s 
works, the today has the upper hand. 

The today is the rising Yishuv of 
Eretz Yisrael during the period of the 
Second Aliyah preceding the First World 
War which the novel portrays in its so- 
cial, cultural, and ethical aspects on 
a broad canvas in a manner unattempted 
in modern Hebrew fiction. 

In this work Agnon, retaining all the 
charm and rhythm of his tradition-laden 
diction, is approaching realism closer 
than ever. In fact, he often turns into 
a chronicler of events, recording inci- 
dents and episodes and small talk so as 
to lend greater vividness and reality to 
the picture. 

Through the eyes of Yitzhak Kummer, 
the simple-minded young idealist, a re- 
cent arrival from Galicia, with whom 
he seems to identify himself, we see and 
discover the Land and its people. 

We share the brimming joy of Kum- 
mer upon first seeing Jewish farms and 
homes “those very fields and vineyards, 
olive trees and orchards which he used 


to dream about.” We equally share his 
bewilderment as he is refused work in 
a colony where Arab workers are given 
preference. Together with him “we 
stand humiliated and ashamed on the 
ground which we came to cultivate and 
guard.” Gradually, with him, we ob- 
serve and absorb the Yishuv both new 


and old. 


In rapid succession follow, picture 
upon picture, a whole gallery: Jaffa and 
its environs and its nearby colonies, the 
workers’ mart and the workers’ club, 
coffee house and inn, a colorful display 
of fruits and vegetables. These are en- 
livened by pointed sketches of a variety 
of people: workers and employers, labor- 
leaders and public busybodies, intellec- 
tuals and simple folk, 
would-be authors. 


authors and 


Agnon reproduces the atmosphere in 
which social and cultural 
problems are discussed. Here and there 
stand out characters in profile or in full 
stature, such as the world-wise, epicur- 
ean and easy-going Sweetfoot, an artisan 
who lives in seclusion with his dog and 
is sought after by many; the selfless un- 
employed worker Rabinowitz who takes 


economic, 


all difficulties in his stride and is a source 
of comfort to others; the pious hotel 
keeper and his wife, a saintly couple 
looking after the workers with prayer- 
ful concern, and many others. Some of 
the portraits of the author's colony are 
memorable. Brenner, to single out one, 
the distinguished Hebrew novelist known 
for his severity and gloom, is presented 
as a kindly- self-effacing and humble in- 
dividual, given to childish mirth and 
stern demands. 

As the leading character moves from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, the old Yishuv is 
unfolded with all the awesomeness, pie- 
tism and quiet humor characteristic of 
Agnon: the topography of the city, its 
various quarters and institutions, its 
radiance and sanctity, particularly on 
the Sabbath as it is inaugurated near 
the Wailing Wall. 

Here, too, many striking individuals 
stand out. Suffice it to mention two of 
them at Opposite poles. On the one 


hand: the fanatic, fire spitting preacher 
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Rabbi Gronom Yekum Purkan—a some- 
what satirized character—who with tor- 
tured homily, imprecation and frenzied 
exhortation calls for constant soul-search- 
ing and penance. On the other hand: 
the ascetic, ailing artist Blaukoff whom 
Agnon draws with great subtlety, the 
painter who withdrawing from the outer 
world lives inwardly and, behind a cur- 
tain, paints and depicts in color the 
struggle between life and death. “And 
ever since,” as the author comments, “he 
preoccupies himself with the image of 
death, he is drawing life and it seems 
to him that he is getting well.” 

The novel is, in a manner, an index 
to mumerous facets of the Yishuv as a 
whole in the early part of the century 
and a pictorial representation of its com- 
ponent human elements. Its significance 
lies in the deft portrayal of the old and 
the new with equal ardor, insight and 
self-identification through the person of 
Yitzhak Kummer. 

This synthesis of the two divided 
spheres is accomplished not without a 
poignant struggle. The struggle is sym- 
bolized by the conflicting romantic ex- 
periences of Kummer—his somewhat flir- 
tatious attachment to the sophisticated, 
adventure-seeking Sonya of Jaffa and his 
courting the pious, naive Jerusalem girl, 
Shifra of Mea Shearim quarter, whom 
he marries in the end. The conflict is 
dissolved but with tragic consequences. 

Here we part company with Agnon 
the realist and come in contact with the 
surrealist, if we may attach this label to 
him. 

Kummer, who works as a house paint- 
er, chooses one day in a moment of 
frivolity to paint on the back of a stray 
dog of the words: “mad dog,” as a mark 
of distinction. This innocent jest leads, 


in an unforeseen way, to a chain of reac- 


tions and events which culminate in 
tragedy. The dog with the inscription 
on the back—later named Balak, through 
an inverted misspelled reading of the 
word Kelev—becomes the victim of per- 
secution by young and old. The dog in 
turn escaping his pursuers becomes a 
fright and horror to the community till 
in the end he is maddened and vents 
his ire on the one who is the cause and 
progenitor of his misery, on Yitzhak 
Kummer. Kummer, bitten in the leg by 
the mad dog, pays with his life for his 
jest. 

We are on the boundaries of fancy 
and symbolic suggestiveness which lends 
itself to numerous interpretations. 

The dog seems to impersonate the for- 
lorn, forsaken anathemized being—his 
fears, his broodings and hallucinations, 
his growing malice, his outraged sense 
of justice. 

He turns into the alter ego of man, 
of the dark unexplored side of Kummer, 
who unknowingly, frivolously unloosed 
a force which was to destroy him. 

The story of the dog which occupies 
an important part of the novel is in it- 
self an indication of the creative meta- 
morphosis of the luminous Agnon, who 
is delving into new regions of the shad- 
owland. 

But the force of the novel is in the 
light it sheds on the character of the 
rising Yishuv, out of which evolved mod- 
ern Israel. 


V 


we have been concerned 
mainly with the major works of Agnon 
which present Jewish life with an abun- 
dance of detail and exuberance of color. 
But Agnon’s shorter works are equally 


Thus far 


unique in form and suggestiveness. 
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Some of his short stories, notably the 
“Tale of the Scribe,” to which I referred 
before, “Dust of Eretz Yisrael” and “Te- 
hilla’’—to mention a few—are masterly in 
their compressed power. Agnon, the ac- 
complished narrator, often appears, (as 
I had occasion to note) in the role of 
mere recorder of fleeting events, sundry 
episodes in his life and in the lives of 
others, or else he assumes the task of 
collecting moralistic tales and adages at- 
tributed to renowned men of learning 
and saintliness. These characteristics of 
Agnon are amply illustrated in his vol- 
ume These and Those and in his an- 
thology of rituals, homilies and lore for 
the High Holy Days. Many of Agnon’s 
short stories are memorable for their 
tone of intimacy, their charm and wist- 
fulness and the sparkle of wisdom of 
the ages. The fusion of plain matter of 
fact reality with a weird, mysterious 
vein occasionally lends to his stories the 
magic and glitter of a fantastic tale. 

A number of his stories bear witness 
to the conviction that there is no es- 
cape from the guiding hand of Provi- 
dence, from the force of destiny, if you 
wish. What to all appearances is acci- 
dental becomes a decisive factor. Thus 
in the “Tale of the Scribe” the acciden- 
tal burning of the coat of the youthful 
Raphael, the future scribe, as he is 
marching with the Torah on the Simhat 
Torah Festival, by a little girl while she 
is bending, candle in hand, to kiss the 
Torah—eventually leads to the betrothal 
of the two. The fire kindled on the Fes- 
tival inadvertently becomes symbolic of 
the future lives of the two which were 
consumed by the flame of love for Torah. 

Dark, disturbing forces take the upper 
hand in many of Agnon’s stories, par- 
ticularly in those of recent years. They 


. 


lurk beneath the bright cover of calm, 
simple narrative. 

As we ponder upon Agnon and ob- 
serve the serried row of humanity in 
his works of the last half century, we 
are struck by the gradually changing 
image and temper of the characters in- 
habiting his novels and tales, indicating, 
of course, the changes wrought in the 
character of Jewish life. 

The solid, purposeful world of Jew- 
ish tradition is confronted with the en- 
croaching twilight world of a new age. 
The bold images of the author’s learned 
grandfather, of the naive, miracle-minded 
Reb Yudel, of the ecstatic pilgrims to 
Eretz Yisrael and of the fervid {fanatics 
of Jerusalem are countered by the some- 
what hazy profiles of modernists, social- 
ists and nationalists, clamoring for a 
new day. 

The uprooted, tottering post-World 
War I Jewish community of the Dias- 
pora with its apathy, despair and cyni- 
cism brings to greater relief the buoyant, 
creative Yishuv in Eretz Yisrael seeking 
a new pattern of life in a variety of 
forms. 

The haunting image of the wayward, 
soul-torn intellectual, the spiritually 
homeless, insecure modern man peeps 
through a number of Agnon’s latest 
works. 

But above all his characters there 
hovers the image of the author himself 
whose roots and whose sympathies are 
deep in the old patriarchal world but 
is physically attuned to the tortuous 
tensions and perplexities of the modern 
age. His art, a subtle blending of the 
archaic and the modernistic, is the scale 
of balance between the two extremes, 


the old and the new. 








TRENDS IN 


MODERN JEWISH NATIONALISM 


NATHAN ROTENSTREICH 


Mo Jewish nationalist thought 

consists chiefly in the analysis of 
the foundations of the societal survival 
of the Jewish people and in proposals 
for the changing of these foundations. 
Jewish nationalist thought appears in a 
critical period in Jewish life, when the 
former foundations of survival no longer 
sufhce, or do not appear to suffice, to 
accomplish the complete cohesion of 
the Jewish people. Modern nationalist 
thought sees the traditional foundations 
of Jewish survival as rooted in histori- 
cal factors. Jewish survival was based 
upon a link between the generations, 
upon a unity which has its beginnings 
in institutions, beliefs and ideas which 
developed in the past and exist today 
as they developed in the past. 

The Jew, in the past, did not thus 
assess the foundations of his existence. 
The mere fact that his existence was not 
based upon forces and elements which 
were created in the present did not ne- 
gate their influence in his life. On the 
contrary, the fact that these were be- 
lieved to be of supra-historical origin, 
lent them their authoritative and bind- 
ing character. The dependence of Jew- 
ish life on the past was viewed not as 
a liability but as an asset. This view has 
changed radically in modern times. The 
foundations of Jewish life of tradition 
have been divested of their authority in 


two crucial aspects: instead of being sup- 
ra-historical factors they are now seen 
as historical factors which developed in 
some bygone Jewish reality; and instead 
of retaining their potency because of 
their antiquity they are seen as factors 
which are not designed to serve as pres- 
ent-day guides, lacking as they do an 
inherent, organic connection with the 
present in which they are intended to 
operate. The crisis in contemporary Jew- 
ish life, then, has two facets: the demo- 
tion of the unifying factors from their 
supra-historical rank, and their devital- 
ization precisely because of their his- 
torical character, precisely because they 
are a legacy of the past and not a de- 
velopment of the present. 

Moreover, contemporary Jewry has 
begun to view Jewish tradition not as 
a fixed framework for the life of the 
Jew and thus independent of his will. 
Jewish tradition in the past was not a 
matter of beliefs and ideas alone but 
also of institutions of every day life to 
be realized and implemented in social 
institutions, in customs and mores, legal 
conventions, forms of communal organ- 
ization, etc. Modern Jewish life has be- 
gun to view tradition as a matter of pri- 
vate conscience, as a historical matter, 
rather than one of fiat and compulsion 
into which the Jew has been born and 
in which he must nolens volens remain. 
It may be said that this conception of 
the historical nature of tradition has 
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brought a transvaluation in terms of the 
stress laid on its subjective character. 

These two changes are the grounds 
for the analysis demanded by modern 
nationalist thought. Modern nationalist 
thought proposes a change in the very 
basis of Jewish life, in an attempt to 
create a new Jewish unity, one based 
upon institutions of life operating in the 
present and anchored to the present and 
not upon institutions whose essence is 
that they exist despite the demands of 
the present. Instead of continuing to 
lean on the historical factors, then, Jew- 
ish nationalist thought proposes the es- 
tablishment of Jewish life upon sociolog- 
ical factors which operate and are root- 
ed in the present. It is no coincidence 
that nationalist thought has brought an 
interest in the sociology of Jewish life. 
This sociological interest follows from 
the conception of the sociological prob- 
lem as the central problem of the Jew- 
ish people. The appreciation of the so- 
ciological factor is expressed, of course, 
in the axiom that living institutions are 
impossible without a territorial setting. 
Modern nationalist thought, thus, em- 
phasizes the sine qua non of living in- 
stitutions, namely, life in a definite geog- 
raphical territory as central to aspira- 
tion and deed. 

Now we must distinguish between the 
various schools of nationalist thought— 
between the Zionist school and the full 
variety of other schools in all their 
forms. All the schools of nationalist 
thought—that of Dubnow and the Bund 
included, emphasize social institutions 
as the central factor in Jewish national 
life. The Zionist school, however, would 
establish these institutions in a specific 
physical setting, either out of the philo- 
sophical conviction or the intuition that 
human society operates somewhere on 


the borderline between the human pale 
(in the narrowest sense of the term) 
and the pale of extra-human nature; in 
other words, in a tie to a territory which 
is the bridge between man and the uni- 
verse at large. It is this “resignation” 
to the territorial factor which character- 
izes Zionism, by its identification of the 
territory with, of course, Eretz Yisrael; 
that is to say, by identifying the terri- 
tory of the present with the territory of 
the past. Methodologically speaking, we 
can trace this emphasis upon the terri- 
torial factor in Jewish national life even 
in those theories or conceptions which 
thought they would find a basis for Jew- 
ish history. These include religious na- 
tionalism and Ahad Ha’amism. Ahad 
Ha’am saw the essence of Jewish unity 
in the continuity of the generations but 
posited—in light of the crisis in Jewish 
life, whatever its causes—that the histor- 
ical factor had to be augmented or for- 
tied by living institutions rooted in 
and operating upon the present. The 
first step was territorial concentration. 
So much for the nature of the change 
wrought by nationalist thought. But 
this change has posed new problems 
which must be faced once we seek to 
evaluate nationalist thought. The cen- 
tral problem may be stated as follows: 
Does the new basis of life supplant or 
augment the old basis? If the sociologi- 
cal basis of Jewish unity supplants the 
historical basis, then we are at the thres- 
hold of a new birth of Jewry, and a 
number of serious and not so serious 
tendencies are implied in this decision 
in favor of a new birth. But if the new 
sociological basis augments the histori- 
cal basis, the question of the relationship 
between the two becomes critical. Theo- 
retical formulation here, as in many oth- 
er matters, is much simpler than practi- 
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cal reality. Viewing the new basis as an 
addition does not solve the problem of 
achieving balance among the various fac- 
tors in the new alignment of the national 
forces. 

In the development of modern nation- 
al thought, four fundamental answers 
are given to this question: 

1. The first answer is offered by Or- 
thodox nationalist Judaism whose pro- 
foundest expression is reached in the 
thought of Rabbi Kuk. In Rabbi Kuk’s 
all-embracing conception there is no 
room for fractionalization of the var- 
ious factors of life. The sociological fac- 
tor, which Rabbi Kuk terms “body” or 
“matter,” is part of the general config- 
uration of holiness and, therefore, we 
have at the outset harmony among all 
the elements. Actually, this conception 
has yet to face head-on the problem 
posed by the encounter of the various 
elements. 

2. Ahad Ha’am offers the second an- 
swer. The theory of Ahad Ha’am pro- 
ceeds from the twofold premise that na- 
tional unity consists essentially in the 
historic continuity of the generations, 
and that, therefore, national unity can- 
‘not be sundered from the factors of his- 
toric continuity. But against this posi- 
tive premise there stands the negative 
premise that the present generation is 
a secular generation and the historic 
heritage no longer says anything to it. 
Ahad Ha’am’s problem, then, was to 
find the field of contact between the his- 
toric continuity bearing the stamp of 
religion and the secular independence of 
the present. Ahad Ha’am, therefore, 
sought the common denominator of all 
the generations, a kind of absolute min- 
imal of Judaism beyond which Jewish 
continuity would split but within which 
it could survive change. This basic Juda- 


ism is ethical in nature; its essence is 
in its conception of Jewish ethics as a 
social ethic, as an ethic of justice. There 
is a twofold difficulty in Ahad Ha’am’s 
solution: is it possible to define religion 
in a special way, subsuming it under 
ethics, and on this basis to establish the 
Jewish minimum as existing outside the 
world of religion as conventionally de- 
fined? Secondly: does the imperative in 
this Jewish ethical minimum stem from 
the ethic per se or is it an imperative 
only insofar as the ethic is Jewish, that 
is to say, imperative only in its national 
sense, in terms of continuity of the gen- 
erations? 

§. The third solution was proposed by 
A. D. Gordon. Gordon's hypothesis was 
that the return to Eretz Israel meant a 
return to the sources of Jewish life and 
of Jewish creativity. There is a kind of 
inner, organic bond between Jewish cre- 
ativity and the Jewish muse on the one 
hand, and the landscape of the Land of 
Israel and the inspiration it affords, on 
the other. Jewish creativity is rooted in 
this landscape. It is founded on a sort 
of elemental intuition, which will be 
evoked in the encounter with the frame- 
work of this creativity and the sources 
latent in the atmosphere of Eretz Israel. 
Thus, continuity is assured not by the 
spinning of the thread that is handed 
down but by the return to the ball from 
which the thread originates. The essence 
of this continuity lies in the assumption 
of a harmony, an axiomatic harmony, 
between the Jewish people and Eretz Is- 
rael. Continuity automatically follows 
from this harmony; it is not a matter 
of planned and premeditated national 
endeavor. The weakness of this solution 
is obvious: it solves the problem by faith 
in the solution. It flees from history to 
, 
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nature in order to solve a problem which 
in part, at least, is historical. 

4. The fourth solution was proposed 
by Micah Joseph Berdichevsky, at least, 
in part of his torturous cogitations. The 
solution is a matter of cutting the Gor- 
dian knot. There is no question of con- 
tinuity, for continuity means subjection 
of the creative forces of the present to 
patterns or molds of the past. Continuity 
and creation are mutually contradictory, 
for creation hinges upon the total free- 
dom of the Creator, upon spontaneous 
inspiration. Judaism is no mold which 
may or can be copied from generation 
to generation. Judaism possesses no in- 
trinsic marks of identification whatso- 
ever, and whatever the Jewish heart or 
mind conceives falls within the scope of 
Judaism. There is only the continuity 
of the bearer—and it is not clear wheth- 
er the bearer is historically or biological- 
ly conceived. There is no continuity of 
subject matter. Berdichevsky regards his 
view as the very essence of the national 
concept and its aims. If the national con- 
ception shifts the center of gravity of 
national life from the historic heritage 
to contemporary factors, it may no long- 
er pin contemporary creation on life 
patterns of the past. 

But it is precisely this view which 
encounters the difficulty of the inner dia- 
lectic of the national movement as a 
renaissance movement. In every renais- 
sance it is possible to distinguish be- 
tween two characteristics: renaissance is 
a revival of the past in which, therefore, 
the activity of the present generation is 
expressed through its focus on the past. 
In a renaissance, too, the past passes 
through the crucible of the present. The 
Platonic philosophy revived during the 
Renaissance Age was not the Platonism 
of the original sources. It was a philoso- 


phy in which the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries sought the elements which 
most suited their temper, their state and 
tradition. Here, renaissance is a revival 
of the past by the present. Renaissance 
may, however, at the same time be a re- 
turn to the past, a generation exceeding 
its historic limitations, accepts the yoke 
of the past as a value in and of itself. 
The Jewish renaissance, characterized as 
it is in its very essence by this duality, 
is incapable of solving the problem of 
continuity or its Jewish problem, as Ber- 
dichevsky proposed, by severing the 
Gordian knot. The historic logic of the 
renaissance is necessarily a check on the 
tendency expressed by Berdichevsky. We 
repeat, therefore, that the question of 
the bond between the various factors, 
between the historic factor of continuity 
and the sociological factor of the new 
basis, is the inner problem of Jewish re- 
naissance in its social sense and in its 
theoretical expressions. 
II 

We have treated Jewish ‘national- 
ism, and the thought centering around 
it, from an internal Jewish perspective. 
But Jewish nationalism and nationalist 
thought have roots in the history of the 
relations between the Jews and the rest 
of the world. In this relationship, two 
items seem to stand out: 

The first item is the nature of the en- 
counter with the outside world, that is, 
the identification of the Jewish problem 
with the very existence of the Galut. 
The currents, that arose in Judaism be- 
fore the rise of nationalism, were at- 
tempts to differentiate between the two 
and to establish the Jewish problem as 
a problem of inferior legal or religious 
status in the state Jews dwelled in. The 
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shift to the sociological perspective on 
the question of national existence 
brought about the view that the Jewish 
problem was rooted in the very nature 
of the basis of Jewish life, that is, in the 
very existence of the Galut. At this 
point, Jewish nationalism returned to 
awaken in the people the ancient feel- 
ing that found its expression in the 
Scriptural words: “Among those nations 
ye shall find no rest.” Here, too, then, 
Jewish nationalism refers back to the 
ancient impulses of Jewish thought, and 
the renaissance is, therefore, a return 
against the background of the crisis in 
Jewish life. 

In this theory of the nature of Galut, 
nationalist thought offered two ap- 
proaches, which, historically speaking, 
seemed to contradict each other, al- 
though, systematically speaking, it is 
doubtful whether this contradiction ac- 
tually One 
nature of the Jewish problem stressed 


exists. approach to the 


the tension which exists between the 
Jews and the world they live in, a ten- 
sion whose organized and crystallized 
historic and social expression is what is 
known as anti-Semitism. The back- 
ground of this tension is the continuous 
physical encounter between the Jews 
and the rest of the world and the basic 
inequality of the two protagonists, an 
inequality stemming from the fact that 
the Jewish party to this encounter has 
no territory. This approach has a num- 
ber of variations in nationalist thought 
but is expounded principally by Pinsker 
and Herzl. The opposing approach 
stressed in the nature of Exile quite the 
contrary fact, the excessive intimacy of 
the Jews with the world, the excessive 
penetration of the world into inner Jew- 
ish life, a penetration which leads to a 
deterioration of inner Jewish life, and, 


in the end, the disintegration of Jewish 
unity. Exile erodes the national “ego,” 
as it is commonly accepted, and creates 
the problem known as the problem of 
Judaism. Ahad Ha’am is the chief ex- 
ponent of this view. As we have said, 
these two approaches appeared, histori- 
cally speaking, to be diametrically op- 
posed to each other, at least from Ahad 
Ha’am’s point of view. It seems, how- 
ever, that we may apply to this appa- 
rent contradiction what Leibnitz said 
concerning the contradictions between 
philosophical systems: they are correct 
in what they affirm and they err in what 
they negate. These two approaches do 
not contradict each other since they treat 
of different aspects of the same phenom- 
enon, and the integral relationship be- 
tween them is complementary rather 
than contradictory. Intimacy with the 
Gentile world exists despite and togeth- 
er with Gentile-Jewish tension, just as 
the tension exists despite, and in con- 
sequence, of the intimacy. 

It may be said that here we con- 
front the negative aspect of the chapter 
of the relations between the Jewish peo- 
ple and the world. But this relationship 
has other facets which may be brought 
out by thorough examination of one of 
the cliches of the national movement, 
“normalization.” It seems that this term 
has two sides which were not precisely 
understood by those who coined it. In 
order to clarify it, let us distinguish be- 
tween two nuances of the term by link- 
ing it first to the root “normal” and 
then to the root “norm.” Normalization 
seeks a rapprochement between Jewish 
existence and what is accepted common- 
place, and therefore normal, in the life 
of the other nations—first and foremost, 
to establish Jewish life on a territorial 
basis. The existence of other nations is 
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seen as a yardstick by which to measure 
Jewish existence. The diagnosis of the 
crisis in Jewish life offered by preceding 
generations is corroborated by scrutiny 
of the normal life of other nations. The 
reality of the existence of other nations 
thus becomes a guidepost toward the 
desired type of existence of the Jewish 
people. But normality has another, more 
fundamental connotation: _ territorial 
and political existence are the proper 
conditions for national life, for a nation’s 
existence is defined by its attachment to 
these attributes of existence. The change 
of the basis of the life of the Jewish peo- 
ple, then, is not merely impelled by the 
desire alone to be like “normal” nations 
but by the desire to complete the pic- 
ture of its national life by having terri- 
torial, political and linguistic bonds, 
that is to say, bonds with the three char- 
acteristics, ““normatively” speaking, of 
national existence. An examination of 
the various formulations of nationalist 
thought of this school reveals this dou- 
ble-meaning which hinges upon whether 
the point of departure consists in con- 
trasting Jewish life with the fuller life 
of the nations or in sociological or pol- 
itical analyses of national life in general. 

Be that as it may, the Jewish concep- 
tion here approaches what is develop- 
ing or what exists outside the pale of 
Judaism, either as a historical fact or 
as a norm of human existence. The ap- 
proach to the Gentile world, thus, spur- 
red the revival of national thought in 
that it confronted the Jews with prac- 
tical and theoretical criteria for a spe- 
cific order of life. This is emphasized 
by the historical fact that the Jewish 
national movement is part of the gen- 
eral national movements in Europe, and 
despite its isolation in the arena of na- 


tional movements it was influenced by 
and drew its strength from them. 

The relationship of the various peri- 
ods of Jewish history, then, is an in- 
volved and variegated one: the national 
movement and nationalist thought do 
not merely supplant the Emancipation 
and its thought, and are not merely a 
reaction to the Emancipation. The na- 
tional movement was spurred by the 
Emancipation by the latter’s attempt to 
apply general criteria to the societal 
existence of the Jewish people. 

Again, we can see the same connec- 
tion between the thought of the Eman- 
cipation and its aspirations and nation- 
alistic thought and its aspirations. The 
Emancipation was an attempt to solve 
the Jewish problem within the existing 
framework of Jewish life, which was a 
life with and within the Gentile world. 
The problem of the Emancipation was 
that of bringing about a rapprochement 
between the Jews and the world. Nation- 
alist thought does not reject this idea, 
it puts it in another dimension: rap- 
prochement is impossible in view of the 
continuous encounter with the world. 
Prerequisite to rapprochement is ¢s- 
trangement from the world. Here, too, 
both facets of the idea of normalcy come 
into play: normal national life is a life 
of withdrawal; life of contact between 
nations and cultures is a life beyond or 
by way of geographical bounds. The pre- 
condition of normalization of relations 
with the world, therefore, is geographi- 
cal separation from the world. 


III 


We have considered two meanings of 
the term “change of basis.” One sense 
was linked to the definition of the inner 
relationship of the factors which sustain 
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Jewish national unity, namely, the his- 
torical factor and the sociological fac- 
tor. The other meaning was linked to 
the definition of the relations between 
the Jewish people and the world in 
terms of the concept of normalization. 
Now let us consider the third connota- 
tion of this idea, one that is linked to 
a clarification of the path and prospects 
for the spiritual creativity of the Jew- 
ish people. 

In the course of the development of 
Jewish nationalist thought differences of 
opinion have emerged with respect to 
the nature and level of Jewish creativi- 
ty against the background of the old 
basis. But I think it may safely be said 
that at least one product of this devel- 
opment was the idea that the spiritual 
creativity of the Jewish people and its 
creative life in general was forced, on 
the old basis, into an alien pale. Jewish 
values and institutions perforce became 
values of pragmatic or utilitarian sig- 
nificance. They ceased to be values 
which had significance for their own 
sake but became forces for Jewish unity; 
instead of being a program or values, 
they were now mainly sociological fac- 
tors. In the absence of uniting sociologi- 
cal forces for the Jewish people, the val- 
ues are transferred to the sociological 
pale, to check the spread of a “sociologi- 
cal vacuum.” The late Professor Julius 
Guttman called this process of the trans- 
formation of value into unifying forces 
that preserve national unity a transfor- 
mation into a “protective shell.” At the 
same time, the trend towards a new basis 
is linked to two assumptions, or, if you 
will, to two beliefs: first, that the new 
basis will liberate the people’s creative 
energies and give them a new impetus; 
second, that since there will be no long- 
er any need for this transformation of 


values into protective shells, the climate 
will now be ripe for the values to real- 
ize their full potential. The change of ba- 
sis is, therefore, prerequisite to a spirit- 
ual creativity which has a right to exist 
for its own sake and not merely because 
of the national or social functions it per- 
forms. 

On the other hand, an examination of 
the self-evaluation of Jewish creativity of 
the generation or two of Jewish thought 
that preceded nationalist thought re- 
veals, in its different variations, the 
notion that independent and productive 
Jewish creativity had ceased. The spirit- 
ual energies of the Jewish people were 
now directed from spontaneous creation 
to meditation, or as Graetz put it, re- 
flection. Moreover, various schemes in 
divers forms were proposed for the div- 
ision of Jewish life into various periods 
on the postulate that Jewish creativity 
in our time was no more than a reflec- 
tive act. This notion always was snag- 
ged by the problem of how to establish 
the value of a creativity that did not cre- 
ate. For the most part, they were taken 
with the notion that self-consciousness 
is the acme of human development and 
is a higher stage than a creativity full 
of content, which is a naive stage, de- 
void of consciousness. National thought 
struck out in two directions against this 
notion. It took exception to the historio- 
sophical notion that the Jewish people 
had lost its powers of productive creativ- 
ity and had now entered or ascended to 
the stage of meditation only. This was 
a kind of revolt of elementary social 
forces against the verdict of an intellec- 
tual aristocracy which had made its own 
ideal of the vita contemplativa, the so- 
cietal-historic standard of a people. 

On the other hand, it opposed the no- 
tion that self-consciousness is the acme 
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of human development and that spon- 
taneous creativity is a naive stage and 
therefore a low point in spiritual life. 
Spontaneous creativity was seen as a val- 
ue in itself, a value which is not changed 
or measured by the value of meditation. 
Nationalist thought, or the national 
movement, has indeed paid the price 
for this shift from the channel of medi- 
tation to the channel of creation. It is 
only with difficulty that there have taken 
place within the framework of the na- 
tional movement and from its sources 
great, systematic attempts to determine 
the religious or philosophic essence of 
Judaism. The philosophy of Hermann 
Cohen is a notable example of the fact 
that the great, systematic attempts in 
modern times to arrive at a philosophical 
definition of Judaism all took place out- 
side the framework of, and sometimes 
in opposition to, the national move- 
ment. It would seem that the national 
movement lacks an axiom which is re- 
quisite to all systematic attempts, in this 
case the axiom that Judaism has some 
definite, clearcut meaning. The national 
movement has not had the opportunity 
systematically to reflect upon Judaism. 
Professor Guttman in one of his essays 
called our attention to the fact that in 
the modern period, a philosophical for- 
mulation of Judaism appears where the 
dynamic forces of the Jewish people— 
or as he terms it, “the Jewish religious 
community”—have collapsed or are col- 
lapsing. There is, then, a negative cor- 
relation between the social and human 
background and philosophical systemati- 
zation. The latter is not the continua- 
tion of a dynamic alignment but rather 
the manifestation of a diminishing back- 
ground. In this respect it may be said 
that nationalist thought is an attempt 
to restore the center of gravity from the 


pale of fundamental-dogmatic systemati- 
zation to the pale of living institutions. 
Therefore, the national movement as- 
pires to return to the aims that existed 
before the modern crisis occurred in 
Jewish life, when life within a frame- 
work was considered as basic and not a 
crystal-clear awareness of the religious 
and philosophic essence of theoretically 
formulated Judaism. In any case, we 
have here a weakening or a neutraliza- 
tion of systematic and clarifying thought 
with a point of departure. Therefore, 
what has been done appears paradoxi- 
cal; that is, the renascence of Jewish life 
and its faith in its own powers has, as 
yet, brought no renascence of Judaistic 
thought. Nevertheless, there is in this 
duality, for all its deep-rootedness, the 
inner question of the national move- 
ment and the Jewish renaissance, name- 
ly, whether and how renewed life is cap- 
able of movement in terms of its own 
sources; or, what is the logic of this re- 
newed life and what principles does it 
produce? 


IV 


We are now back to the first ques- 
tion or the first meaning of the concept 
“change of basis” namely: what does 
“renewed creativity” mean? Does it end 
with the change of basis, with the trans- 
fer to the sociological framework? Is 
the renewal of creativity on the new ba- 
sis a-historic in its very essence, or is it 
a priort and a posteriori linked to the 
values of Jewish history? Are these val- 
ues such in and of themselves, molds as 
it were of Jewish creativity, or are they 
what may, metaphorically speaking, be 
called seeds that shed their original 
form as they assume a new form yet are 
preserved in the ripened forms they 
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have assumed? This is a metaphorical 
formulation, of course, and whoever 
seeks semantic precision must reject it. 
Bui since we speak here of the flore- 
scence of basic principles in a new real- 
ity and of the tension that exists be- 
tween tradition and reality, perhaps we 
may occasionally be permitted to use 
metaphor to express general aims if not 
specific processes. 

In any case, it is clear that considera- 
tion of nationalist thought and the na- 
tional movement compels these ques- 


tions. Therefore, the question of Jewish 
values returns to its point of departure, 
to the encounter between the exigencies 
and the rationale of the new reality and 
the world which even if it is not pres- 
ent is here. 

But if there is any one who would be 
satished with seeing the mere change of 
basis as a value without seeing that the 
change of basis is only a condition and 
not a content, let him be reminded that 
the State of Israel was created for life, 
to be sure, but for meaningful life. 


ISRAEL AND THE DIASPORA 


FERDYNAND ZWEIG 


7 problem of the relationship be- 
tween Israel and the Diaspora, be- 
set as it is with pitfalls and traps is per- 
haps the most complex problem of mod- 
ern Jewry. This problem was non-exis- 
tent for two thousand years and sudden- 
ly confronted Jewry in all its gravity, 
demanding hard, heart-searching think- 
ing and crystal clear formulation. 
There are four possible basic and fun- 
damental conceptions in this problem of 
relationship of Israel and Diaspora. 
First, we have the conception of the 
primacy of the Diaspora over Israel. The 
Diaspora, according to this conception, 
must be regarded as the lasting and per- 
manent home of Jewry decreed by Provi- 
dence or by historical forces, or, as Spin- 
oza would put it, by “election”; name- 
ly, by the chain of natural events in 
which the Jews themselves had little 
choice. Out of three to four thousand 
years of Jewish history, the sojourn in 
the land of Israel, to say nothing of the 
duration of an independent State or 
Kingdom of Israel, is to be counted in 
hundreds of years, while the age of the 
Diaspora must be reckoned in thousands. 
The Diaspora did not emerge, as pop- 
ularly assumed, with the destruction of 
the Second Temple. It long antedates 
that event. Jewish history, as Franz 
Rosenzweig remarked, began with exile 
and exile is its dominant permanent 
feature. The Diaspora will not come to 
an end with the firm establishment, 
growth in power and influence of the 


State of Israel. Even if Israel should 
triumph finally over all its neighbours 
and become the dominant power in the 
Middle East, even then the Diaspora 
would not cease to exist. The majority 
of Jewry will always be dispersed among 
nations for reasons already stated two 
thousands years ago by Philo Judaeus, 
The State of Israel is not eternal but 
the people of Israel are. Whether the 
State will survive hundreds of years, or 
But we 
know that Israel as such is spiritual in 


thousands, we cannot know. 
nature and all spiritual entities are eter- 
nal. Factually, the people of Israel sur- 
vived because of the Dispersion. If all 
Jews had remained in the land of Is- 
rael, they would have disappeared as 
have all other nations of antiquity. If 
all Jews were presently to be gathered 
into the land of Israel, the survival of 
Jewry would have a much narrower and 
less secure basis. 

However, not alone the physical but 
also the spiritual destiny of Israel is 
linked with the Diaspora. Its spiritual 
task as “light to the nations’, as “wit- 
ness”, as “Servant”, as “ferment” or sim- 
ply, the full development of all the po- 
tentialities, abilities and gifts deposited 
in the Jewish stock and the fulfillment 
of all its historical aspirations can be 
accomplished only through the sojourn 
of Jewry among the nations and not by 
physical withdrawal and concentration. 

From this conception of the primacy 
of the Diaspora, it follows that the State 
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of Israel should subordinate its needs 
and requirements to the needs and re- 
quirements of the Diaspora, that it 
should do nothing to embarrass the Dias- 
pora, to undermine its position, its in- 
fluence, its range. Not only should the 
State of Israel not seek to liquidate or 
uproot whole centres of Jewish life in 
the Diaspora but, on the contrary, it 
should encourage and strengthen them 
by all the means at its disposal. It should 
not try to nationalize the Jewish masses 
in the Dispersion and thus hamper their 
integration into the cultural and social 
life of their neighbours. It should limit 
itself to the engendering of a proud, 
self-respecting Jewish consciousness de- 
sirous of participating in the upbuild- 
ing of a new centre of Judaism in the 
land of Israel. 

The second basic conception is that 
of the primacy of the State of Israel 
over the Diaspora. Israel is the first born, 
the fruit, the fulfillment, the hope, the 
future. The Diaspora is only the pla- 
centa of the State of Israel. Once Israel 
was born, the Diaspora has in a way 
fulfilled its main task and role. Actual- 
ly, it could be dispensed with after 
having nourished its foetus. Certainly, its 
existence is secondary, it is a shadow of 
Israel’s needs and requirements. It is here 
primariy to give support to Israel, to 
give it impetus and strength in demogra- 
phic as well as in political and economic 
terms. It has no permanency of its own. 
It is bound to disintegrate and split into 
two halves: one to disappear in the pro- 
cess of assimilation, the other to be swal- 
lowed up as new immigrants by the State 
of Israel. The true “remnant” (the con- 
ception of “the remnant” is a unique 
Jewish conception, as Franz Rosenzweig 
once remarked) will be the people in the 
land of Israel. There is no merit, cer- 
tainly no spiritual merit, in the Dias- 


pora. Its existence represents a purely 
economic or demographic-economic val- 
ue. The State of Israel has no obliga- 
tions toward the Diaspora, but the Dias- 
pora has duties towards the State of Is- 
rael. In fact, this is the sole justification 
for the toleration of the Diaspora. 

In this camp we find not only radi- 
cal Zionists and nationalists but also 
assimilationists of Arthur Koestler’s type 
who would argue that Jewry and Israel] 
should 


now become a 


single entity. 
Whoever desires to lead a fully Jewish 
life should join Israel. The remainder 
of Jewry should abandon its Jewishness, 
drop its bag of Jewish distinction, both 
in positive and negative terms. 

The third conception denies categori- 
cally the validity of the idea of the Dias- 
pora and the Galuth. The Jews are not 
dispersed in the homes of other nations 
and do not find themselves in exile. They 
have their homes in the countries of 
their sojourn. The problem of Israel 
and the Diaspora really does not exist 
in the sense envisaged by previous con- 
ceptions because there is no Diaspora. 
Actually, the problem should read: Is- 
centers of 


rael and other Jewish life. 


Israel is a new center of Jewish life 
which ought be compared with other 
The valid 
problem is actually that of the relation- 


centres, say the American. 
ship of different centres to each other. 
How should they live and cooperate 
with each other, keep their lines of com- 
munication open, strengthen each other 
and render mutual aid? Israel per se is 
no more important than the American 
or previously, the Polish centre. Its im- 
portance must be measured in terms of 
work, of productiveness, of fruitfulness. 
If it will bring glory to the Jewish name 
and significant service to mankind, then 
it can become extremely important. The 
value of every centre must be ascertained 
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by its contribution to the whole; primar- 
ily in terms of cultural and spiritual 
values no less than by its addition to 
the range of Jewish life. 

However, one centre should never try 
to live at the expense of another but 
each centre should contribute to the 
whole. The surplus of strength and vi- 
tality of one centre should be diverted 
to other centres but no living and work- 
ing centre should be allowed to vanish 
from the map. Young centres should be 
helped to grow and develop in their in- 
fancy, therefore Israe] should be helped 
at present but eventually Israel should 
repay its debts by according its help to 
other, perhaps, still younger centres 
which may develop in the future. 

We know by bitter experience that 
centres grow, shift and move constantly 
in the collective body of Jewry. Old cen- 
tres disappear and new centres are con- 
stantly being born. No centre stays put 
forever. It does its work and when its 
historical role comes to an end, it de- 
clines and finally disappears from the 
historical scene. The tree of Jewry is 
eternally young but it is heavily pruned, 

In my view, all three conceptions, de- 
spite the cogency of some aspects of their 
respective positions, are inadequate. 
Hence, we arrive at a fourth concep- 
tion, one which commends itself from 
many points of view. The conception 
which I have in mind proclaims in un- 
mistakable terms the principle of equal- 
ity between Israel and Diaspora. Neither 
is superior to the other. Both are neces- 
sary and equally valuable ingredients in 
Jewish fate and destiny. 

To fulfill its historical role and task 
both wings of the house of Israel are 
equally indispensable. Both Diaspora 
and the land of Israel supplement, sup- 
port and nourish each other. In modern 


times each of them would be in a pre- 
carious position without the other. Full 
cooperation between them is necessary 
but it must be a cooperation on a basis 
of equality. Neither should be subor- 
dinated to the other; each should be 
regarded as of permanent value, as of- 
fering the possibility for the permanent 
enrichment of Judaism. Each should 
draw its strength from the other but not 
in such a way as to weaken or under- 
mine or uproot the other's position. 
When the State of Israel makes an im- 
portant move on the international scene, 
or even internally, its repercussions on 
the position of the Diaspora ought be 
considered. Israel should conceive its 
immigration policy not without regard 
to the needs of other centres of Jewish 
life. Israel, for example, should abstain 
from drawing masses of immigrants to 
its shores, if by doing so entire centres 
of Jewish life are certain to disappear 
from the map of Jewish life. All centres 
are productive, creative cells in the Jew- 
ish body and they enrich the Jewish spir- 
it and Jewish culture by the unique ex- 
perience of a specific pattern. The total 
disappearance of any of them must be 
regarded as a permanent loss to Juda- 
ism. 

The uprooting of the centre of the 
Yemenite Jews is a permanent loss to 
Jewish life and culture which cannot be 
made good. Israel gained thousands of 
good citizens but Jewish life and culture 
lost a permanent instrument in Jewish 
orchestration. 

The disappearance of the Polish cen- 
tre with its rich genuine folklore and 
folk-culture is a tragedy and a loss which 
in a way can be compared only to the 
destruction of the Second Temple. Its 
loss will be felt for centuries to come. 


There is a remnant of Jewry in Poland 
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now amounting, it seems, to a little less 
than a hundred thousand. The problem 
whether this remnant should be encour- 
aged to stay on or should be liquidated 
by a transfer to Israel, is a very impor- 
tant real issue. Should a nucleus remain 
as potential seed for future regeneration 
if, of course, it so desires and is able to 
remain with a reasonable measure of se- 
curity? Or does the communal identity 
of a centre, outside of Israel, possess no 
particular value in and of itself? 

The conception to which I refer does 
not deny the unique character and the 
unique value of Israel as the breeding 
place of purely Jewish institutions, ideas, 
art and culture, as a laboratory for pure- 
ly Jewish models which could be of val- 
ue not only to Jewry as a whole but 
also to the world at large. It is the main 
locus for the renewal of the Jewish 
spirit, for the strengthening of the Jew- 
ish personality. 

On the other hand, Israel without the 
Diaspora would be likely to turn into 
one of the small, narrow, nationalistic, 
Levant. It 
would lose its power, its sweep, its range, 


self-centered states in the 
its creative urge. It is not for nought 
that Israel is dependent for its sheer sur- 
vival on the Diaspora for years and years 
to come. Israe] needs the Diaspora not 
only for political and economic reasons 
but also for cultural and spiritual rea- 
sons. It needs the constant impetus of 
the large intellectual force of Judaism. 
The Diaspora is the constant reservoir 
of Israel's renewal, of its growth and 
development, of its open frontiers. 
The relationship of both wings of the 
house of Israel should be complemental 
in nature. Both should view themselves 
in terms of service to the larger body, 


to the whole. The role of both wings 
depends on their latent and actual pow- 
ers of growth. If Israel develops and 
matures, gaining strength and resilience, 
developing its own culture and arts, the 
relationship could be in the nature of 
the “relation of centre and circumfer- 
ence” to use Ahad Ha-am’s expression. 
But I would prefer another term used 
by Ahad Ha-am in another connection: 
“the living center’, a centre standing in 
direct living relation to other centres, 
inspiring them, giving them confidence 
and self-respect, providing the living 
waters of Judaism. 

But which centre will become the lead- 
ing, the inspiring, the living centre we 
cannot know. We cannot know what in 
due time may become of the Russian 
centre or in what ways the American 
centre may develop, or whether new 
centres will spring into being in the 
course of history. But whatever the fu- 
ture of the new centre in Israel, it should 
never seek to dominate the scene of the 
Diaspora, or to undermine its existence 
or to make its life more difhcult. It 
should never look upon the Diaspora as 
a phenomenon to be despised, as either 
a second class or purely transitory man- 
ifestation of Jewish life. 

The relationship is not that of a soul 
to a body. It is rather in the nature of 
the relationship of different centres in 
a body. The brains, the heart or the 
lungs are all centres with different func- 
tions but none is the Centre with a 
capital C. 

The Centre with a Capital C lies in 
a sphere which is far beyond the reach 
of any single community and which 
unites all Jewish communities through- 
out their long historical trek. 


~a 


AN ISRAELI LOOKS AT AMERICAN JEWRY 


EPHRAIM SHMUELI 


A* who observe Jewish life in the 

United States emphasize the mag- 
nitude of the difference between life 
there and in Jewish communities in 
other lands. “America is different’, and 
some stress further—“completely differ- 
ent”. This is the common basis accepted 
by all who consider the problems of 
American Jewry, even when their ap- 
proaches differ widely from one another. 
The Jewish community in America, they 
claim, is a “new creation”. It is set apart 
from all other Jewish communities by 
the conditions and demands of its exist- 
ence, and it is by no means a mere con- 
tinuation of the tradition of Jewish life 
in Europe. 

This disparity can actually be dis- 
cerned in three archetypal phenomena 
whose influence upon the lives of Jews 
in recent generations has been decisive: 
emancipation, anti-Semitism and assimi- 
lation. The attitude assumed toward 
these three archetypal phenomena in 


Europe social 


produced systems of 
thought and national movements which 
either fought or complemented one an- 
other; the apprehension and analysis of 
these phenomena served as the basis of 
the spiritual efforts of the leading think- 
ers, and the solutions they produced be- 
came the courses of action of the Jew- 
ish masses. What is the nature of these 
three archetypal phenomena in Amer- 


ica? 


battle for 
emancipation with all its concomitant 


America witnessed no 
psychological wounds inflicted upon the 
Jewish consciousness. The immigrants 
of the end of the last century, who 
form the basis of American Jewry, 
were not compelled to demand equal 
rights and to construct social doctrines 
and institutions predicated upon such 
a battle. One can say that the history 
of the Jews in America actually begins 
after the granting of civil rights. Eman- 
cipation preceded the settlement of the 
main body of Jews. In view of this, “The 
American Council for Judaism” can be 
regarded as a relic of Western European 
institutions, transplanted to the United 
States in order to arouse a problem not 
native to that soil. Unlike the situation 
in Europe, there was no open contro- 
versy over Jewish emancipation, nor 
were there disputes among the Jews 
themselves over the need for it or the 
form it should assume. Furthermore, the 
Zionist movement in America was not 
the outcome of disillusionment with 
emancipation, nor was its analysis based 
upon the status of a people living in a 
hostile environment which promises but 
does not fulfill, theoretically bestowing 
“formal” rights, but actually upholding 
political discrimination. From the stand- 
point of both moral and legal sensitivity, 
the Jews regard themselves as members 
of the American family, and that is the 
way in which they appear to most Amer- 
icans. Discrimination in America is of 
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a non-political nature. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that even in Zionist circles the 
“negation of the Galut” is considered— 
at least from a political angle—utter 
folly, if not actual sin. One who com- 
pares other nations to America, includ- 
ing the Zionists, draws a false analogy. 
There is simply no comparison between 
them. 

In place of the pessimistic Zionist out- 
look on the Jewish people’s prospects in 
the Galut in view of all the pressures 
and persecutions, there arises, therefore, 
between 
varying forms of Galut which bear no 
resemblance to one another at all. Nath- 
an Birnbaum’s theory, at the time of his 
separation from the Zionist camp, be- 
came widespread within American Zion- 


the awareness of differences 


ism, even if its leaders do not recognize 
it: the Jewish people does not live in 
an absolute, eternal and uniform Galut. 
The essence of Galut is oppression, pres- 
sure and persecution. When these are 
abolished, Galut is abolished. There is a 
“oreater’” Galut and a “lesser” Galut. A 
“dark-night” Galut does not resemble a 
“moonlit-night” Galut, as Hayim Green- 
berg once explained. Of course, the Zion- 
ists insist that a fully creative Hebrew 
life is not within the realm of possibility 
outside of Israel, that the Jewish crea- 
tive spirit is in Galut, and that in or- 
der to help their brothers who live in 
Galuyot of a “dark-night”, and because 
of their efforts to redeem that spir- 
it, they are Zionists. The desire to rescue 
Jewish masses from oppression and to 
save them from affliction and persecu- 
tion in other lands has always been a 
constant motive in the Zionist move- 
ment in the Unted States. Another pur- 
pose of American Zionism has been to 
strengthen all national-religious activi- 
ties in that country which uphold the 


people and its independence within the 
community's spirit and form.' 


II 


Anti-Semitism in the United States 
has never been an important political 
movement, deeply rooted in the climate 
of ideas and activities which produced 
that nation. It was never in the van- 
guard of creative political life in the 
United States, nor did it draw from the 
wellsprings of America’s ideological tra- 
dition as it is understood by the vast 
majority of the nation’s citizens. Jew- 
baiters have always acted and plotted in 
the by-paths of American history, in se- 
crecy, with the historical distortions of 
a movement which is actually no move- 
ment and has no chance of joining forces 
with the masses for a counter revolution 
with a well defined political program. 
The power of these agitators is still great 
enough to disseminate a spirit of hatred 
and strife. And furthermore, discerning 
observers believe that in recent years, 
especially in the heyday of McCarthy, 
their strength increased. Today, there are 
some one hundred defamatory organiza- 
tions in the United States (during the 
critical years of the thirties they num- 
bered approximately 500), each one of 
which is skilled in cunning propaganda 
techniques. Although it is true that the 





1]t is instructive to note that Midstream, 
the Zionist quarterly published in New York, 
in its statement of purpose, resorts to query 
rather than affirmation: “We are committed, 
above all, to free inquiry. We conceive Zion- 
ism as, in essence, a questioning of the Jewish 
status quo...” In the same explanation, it 
speaks of “independent opinion,” and “creative 
cultural expression”. However, Zionism is con- 
ceived of even in a Zionist quarterly, as if in 
its essence it were a question, not an answer; 
a problem, not a solution. 
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ties between them are very tenuous, and 
that there are some who, in their over- 
flowing anger, battle one another, they 
are all fanatical, pouring out anger and 
increasing enmity. Most of them claim 
to be neither anti-Semitic nor Jew-bait- 
ing, but merely anti-Zionist. The recent 
controversy over segregation in the 
South has stirred up the rabble rousers 
and race mongers to overt action, and 
many of them lump together hatred of 
the Negroes and hatred of the Jews. 
The Jews of the United States spend mil- 
lions of dollars to combat these “prej- 
udices’’. An extensive scientific literature 
has analysed the roots of this hatred 
and fanaticism and a widespread ex- 
pository literature tacitly assumes that 
hatred of religious and racial minorities 
will be uprooted by the power of ra- 
tional persuasion. However, the anti- 
Semitic movement in the United States 
is not regarded as a “serious threat’, nor 
is its power overly felt in daily life. The 
agitation of the Arabs and their sym- 
pathizers, who are supported from the 
coffers of the Arab States and the oil 
sheiks, as well as the accusations of the 
members of “The American Council for 
Judaism”, do not have the power to or- 
ganize a political movement which could 
pose any serious threat. They are pow- 
erful enough, however, to create mis- 
chief in certain political situations, and 
to strengthen social and economic dis- 
crimination. But there is no doubt that 
it is difficult to compare them to the 
power of anti-Semitism in Western Eu- 
ropean nations, even at its lowest ebb 
and certainly not to that of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Thus, political Zionist doctrine 
which always viewed anti-Semitism as 
a permanent and enduring archetypal 
phenomenon amid all communities has 
lost its relevance. 


Ill 


With all this in mind, it is easier to 
understand why the danger of assimila- 
tion looms so large. A quantitatively 
large group of Jews does not automati- 
cally become transformed into one quali- 
tatively important, able to strengthen 
the existence of the national community. 
With so strong a feeling of secure exist- 
ence, probably unknown to any Jewish 
community in our history, assimilation 
is also seen in a different perspective. 
Emancipation, itself, was not granted on 
condition that the unity of the Jewish 
community be abolished. Of course, as 
in every immigrant land, there were new- 
comers who imitated the long-time resi- 
dents. But because of the influence of 
the Protestant, white, middle class, An- 
glo-Saxon settlers, the American way of 
life did not compel the abolition of the 
solidarity of the communities of the new 
immigrants, in either their religious or 
their national, ethnic aspects. Assimila- 
tion came of itself through the force of 
imitation, and did not acquire further 
rights for them. This was not the “price 
of the entrance ticket” to the American 
community, at least not according to the 
prevailing liberal theory. From the very 
beginning, there was legal freedom 
there, the right to climb the social and 
economic ladder. Since there is no one 
established church or ethnic culture 
which oppresses the Jews and their cul- 
ture, and since the boundaries are wide 
and elastic and the realm of spiritual 
influence is not considered a national 
one over which the nation must guard, 
the general conclusion is: when there 
is no outer obstruction or barrier, it is 
impossible to refrain from participating 
in American life as if one were a mem- 
ber of the family. There was no Ameri- 
chan chauvinism there which considered 
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the participation of the Jews in the cul- 
tural life of the nation a transgression 
of its spirit, the work of aliens, poison- 
ing its soul and violating its hallowed 
tradition. The history of the connection 
of the nationalist movement in Amer- 
ica, in all its forms and factions, with 
the interweaving of the Jewish immi- 
grants into the American web of life is 
a fascinating chapter in itself. It seems 
to me that from the beginning of mass 
Jewish immigration, many felt and knew, 
even if they did not clearly understand, 
that the self-entrenchment of the im- 
migrants in ghetto neighborhoods was 
only temporary, and that the basis of 
their efforts to guard the national exist- 
ence of the masses of immigrants was 
not permanent. They viewed the entry 
of the immigrants and their children 
into all realnis of industry and creativity 
of American society with favor. From 
the very beginning ‘‘Americanization” 
or “integration” was considered a desir- 
able goal, aiding the Jewish people with- 
out disturbing the individuality of its 
existence. Only now, among the mem- 
bers of the second and third generation 
of American Jews, has the danger inher- 
ent in assimilation been truly revealed 
in all its terror. 

In his new book, Robert Gordis takes 
stock of those forces which strengthen 
Judaism in the United States: the wide- 
spread desire of the Jews to be identified 
as such; the tremendous physical extent 
of the Jewish community; their concen- 
tration in large cities—three quarters of 
the Jewish population reside in the four- 
teen largest urban centers; the prolifera- 
tion of Jewish organizational life and 
institutions whose activities are becom- 
ing more concerned with Jewish reli- 
gious and cultural values; the continued 
existence of anti-Semitism, but more im- 
portantly: the recognition by the gen- 


eral population of the existence not only 
of individuals of Jewish descent, but also 
of a distinct Jewish group; the State of 
Israel which is the symbol of unity for 
nearly all American Jews and inspires 
and enriches Jewish life in the United 
States. “These six factors guarantee, as 
well as anything can in our uncertain 
age, that Jewish life in the United States 
is here to stay. Those who anticipate 
assimilation either with joy or regret 
are dedicated to an outlook which is 
unacceptable to the vast majority of 
American Jews. In our day, at least, 
American Jewry is incurably survival- 
ist.’’? 

Undoubtedly, Jewish separatism is still 
extensive. Despite the complete eman- 
cipation that prevails, there is an ob- 
vious gap between their political and 
economic status and their social status. 
Jews are excluded from many different 
organizations which are the centers of 
political, social and economic power in 
the United States, and consequently they 
have been forced to establish their own 
clubs, which are obviously less power- 
ful. This social discrimination also pen- 
etrates into economic affairs, into the 
learned professions and other means of 
livelihood. And it is hardly necessary to 
remark that in the minds of Christians 
and Jews there still exists the barrier of 
the suspicions and apprehensions of gen- 
erations; the devastation in Europe in 
our own generation has increased this 
tension. For all that, the vast majority 
of American Jews have a feeling of at- 
homeness there. Even the term “disper- 
sion”, which appears at first glance to 
be a neutral one, is actually a polemical 
one, especially when invoked by Zion- 
ists in their opposition to the concepts 


2 Gordis, Robert, Judaism for the Modern 
Age, New York 1955, page 52. 
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of “Ingathering of the Exiles” and “‘com- 
plete redemption” by means of settle- 
ment in the State of Israel. All the work 
of symbolization and formulation of 
both the earlier and more recent teach- 
ers of Zionism seems to have become 
ineffectual. 

Even so, it is difficult for Jewish think- 
ers in America to focus their attention 
away from the danger of assimilation, 
the danger inherent in the very success 
of the encounter between the Jews and 
their neighbors. By its very nature a 
democratic society fosters division into 
separate groups and communities, in 
complete opposition to theory and out- 
ward appearance, precisely because le- 
gally equality is all inclusive. However, 
it is very possible that this division will 
not be exactly beneficial to national Jew- 
ish unity. Gordis’ entire book is pos- 
sessed by anxiety for the establishment 
of an “organic” Jewish community, safe- 
guarding its existence with the joy of 
creativity and carrying increased bless- 
ings for itself and for the world. Inten- 
tionally and unintentionaly, openly and 
in secret, all American Jewish thinkers 
wrestle with the problem of assimilation. 
The assimilatory power of the dominant 
culture is exceedingly strong, and many 
are inclined to accept the ideas, beliefs 
and patterns of life of the majority group 
without discrimination, because of the 
great pressure they exert upon them— 
“the pleasant yoke”. 

The great problem of the _ Jew- 
ish people in the twentieth cen- 
Arthur Ruppin 

1904, “will it 
be able, through the power of the na- 
tional idea 


tury is this’, wrote 


in his first book in 
which has been newly 
aroused, to stand successfully for the first 
time in the face of historical destiny, to 
guard its existence as a separate people 
and yet actively participate in the gen- 


eral culture and in this way to raise the 
clash of these two conceptions to a level 
of synthesis”. Neither Ruppin nor many 
others were able to see that the fateful 
question of the twentieth century was 
infinitely more terrifying. There is no 
doubt, however, that assimilation has be- 
come the basic problem of American 
Jewry. A mighty force presses them from 
without and foreign influences become 
integral, when hearts are open to them. 
When the national ideal was at its 
height, during that era in which Rup- 
pin wrote his warning, the danger was 
not nearly so serious. The great Jewish 
community in Eastern Europe still 
existed in its full power, but in Amer- 
ica today when the national ideal is 
slackening throughout the world, and 
after the terrible destruction in Europe, 
it is still possible for the national Jew- 
ish consciousness to strengthen itself, 
and learn its lesson. However, the na- 
tional existence is declining because of 
the outside pressure to fuse together and 
ultimately abolish Jewish simgularity in 
the midst of a society which does not 
permanently abide national differentia- 
tion among minorities. 

This danger can be more clearly rec- 
ognized in the sphere of religious life, 
that is to say—in exactly that individual 
realm in which Jews are permitted to 
separate themselves with the consent of 
the American public. In exactly that 
area in which Jewish unity is most basic, 
the danger of assimilation is greatest. 
This is one of the painful paradoxes 
of the “moonlit-night Galut”. 


IV 


It is a fact that the trend toward iden- 
tification with the Jewish people is a 
powerful intellectual and emotional fac- 
tor among present-day American Jews. 
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The members of the second generation 
who grew up there accept their attach- 
ment to the Jewish people either as an 
obvious and incontrovertible fact or else 
as a matter of responsibility, an obliga- 
tion imposed by Jewish consciousness. 
This inner force compels them to unite 
and to establish the symbols of Jewish 
communal life for themselves, even when 
they migrate to the suburbs which are 
separated from the centers of Jewish vit- 
ality. Frequently, it is not a matter of 
conscious conviction, but rather of a 
strong emotional attachment, a general, 
simple mood, a type of love which is 
not dependent upon any object and 
which draws together in affection and 
brotherhood those who are far apart. 
Powerful outward forces encourage this 
trend: a rise in economic status with- 


out a concomitant “social acceptance’; 
the barrier of Jewish segregation which 
has not been razed; discernable discrim- 
ination in higher academic institutions, 
in students organizations, clubs, resorts 
and similar places of both business and 
recreation. Segregation is most flagrant 
in the areas of production and liveli- 
hood. It is clear that definite boundaries 
were fixed for the possibilities of Jew- 
ish advancement, even though these 
boundaries are elastic. 

For the most part, Jews shy away from 
formulating the exact nature of their 
“relationship” toward the Jewish com- 
munity and the exact status of that com- 
munity in American society. The simple 
aspiration and the recognized wish are 
not easily included in systems of formal- 
ized thought. When the nature of na- 
tional Jewish singularity is formulated, 
it assumes differing forms, divided from 
one another, increase division 
rather than unity. “Organic community” 
is a magic word for Conservative Jews 
and Reconstructionists. The Zionists 


which 


champion the cause of nationalism. The 
Agudas Yisrael on the one side and the 
Reform movement on the other, or rath- 
er, the “neo-reform”, in view of the many 
changes which we discussed above, cham- 
pion different formulations. In the realm 
of ideology, be it religious or secular, 
controversy is rife and there seems to 
be no common denominator. But the 
Jewish heart has “one language and one 
speech” when it comes to the desire of 
the Jew, be it conscious or unconscious, 
to become a separate entity in America 
and to attach himself to the Jewish peo- 
ple. The masses of “the house of Israel 
in America” are not attracted to theo- 
ries. They feel palpably that the theo- 
retical formulation has not yet been 
discovered which can properly express 
the nature of their unity. 

The relationship to the State of Is- 
rael is a striking example of this phe- 
nomenon of “an attachment” with no 
explicit formulation. With the establish- 
ment of the State, the status of Jews 
everywhere was raised, they acquired a 
sense of ease, honor was restored to Is- 
rael, the assurances of the prophets and 
seers and the efforts of generations who 
had thirsted for redemption were felt 
not to have been in vain. For Zion's 
sake they will not hold their peace. But 
it is highly improbable that if the Jews 
of America were to be asked on Judg- 
ment Day: “Did you look for the re- 
demption?”, they would know how to 
formulate their answer properly. There 
are more than a few highly sensitive 
souls involved in many groups, who, 
with a simple faith, be it liberal or con- 
servative, recognize the State of Israel 
on condition that it be completely pure, 
with a refined morality, and if not, if 
the “priest’s daughter’, in their concep- 
tion, should become a wanton, they flare 
up angrily: “Oh that I were in Florida, 
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in a hotel, that I might abandon my 
people”. In formulation, there is a great 
deal of deception, both of oneself and 
of others. Organized Zionism has not 
gained in strength during recent years, 
in fact the contrary has occurred, but 
a feeling for Israel is widespread. Yet 
even here the “connection” shrinks from 
any formulation, and especially from a 
political formulation which might cast 
the faintest shadow of a doubt upon 
Jewish loyalty to the United States, and 
thus contributions far outweigh invest- 
ments in the State of Israel. 

I am inclined to explain the common 
tendency toward synagogue afhliation as 
a manifestation of this feeling of Jew- 
ish-ethnic “connection”, of a “general 
identification” —if one may link two such 
contradictory terms. In the generation 
in which very specific national programs 
of productivity and thought were crys- 
talized among members of the middle 
class, this feeling of identification could 
entrench itself only in that realm of sep- 
aratism recognized and accepted by 
American society, that of religious dif- 
ferentiation alone. In the absence of any 
better formulation, the Jews have also 
accepted the slogan: “Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jew’, even though it is insufficient 
to express the unique position of the 
Jewish community. Its attractiveness lies 
in the fact that it is accepted by Amer- 
ican society and constitutes a powerful 
aid to tolerance. Therefore it is possible 
to state that the feeling of ethnic na- 
tionalism, whose strength has not been 
equalled in any other land in which Jews 
are emancipated, has assumed there, in 
the absence of any other choice, a nom- 
inally religious guise. By this I do not 
mean to ignore the problem of religion 
itself, and on the contrary, it seems to 
me that the accentuation of this phe- 
nomenon emphasizes even more strongly 
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the problematical nature of the “reli- 
gious revival” amongst Christians and 
Jews alike. There are those who have 
returned to the synagogue in true repen- 
tance because their souls yearn for the 
living God, but it seems to me that most 
of the second generation Jews, whose 
lives had not been originally centered 
therein and who had been estranged 
from it by their entire education, estab- 
lish a religious identification mainly be- 
cause of their desire for that “general 
identification” which I have described. 


V 


There is no need to repeat the fact 
that in the generations preceeding the 
“razing of the barriers”, Judaism was a 
unified whole, both a spiritual and a 
national entity, without any division be- 
tween these two—“a nation in Torah”. 
Israel and Torah were one. Reverence 
for God and cleavage to Israel were the 
warp and woof of the tapestry of our 
history. The religion of Israel compelled 
historical consciousness, and the memo- 
ries of national life were the foundation 
stones of its religion, basic memories, 
deeply ingrained within the conscious- 
ness of the generations, whose echoes 
were heard throughout the entire ex- 
panse of our generations. In the heart of 
the Jews there pulsates the feeling of ‘our 
being together, every congregation and 
community of Israel, one union”, in the 
words of Maimonides, and the question 
which factor had the greater power of 
unification never arose. In the life 
scheme of the Jew as formulated by the 
Tradition, both in sacred and in secu- 
lar moments, on the Sabbath and Fes- 
tivals as well as on regular weekdays, a 
“religious approach” divorced from a 
national ethnic consciousness was not 
emphasized. The universalism of the re- 
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ligion of Israel did not inhibit its na- 
tional coloring. It never abandoned the 
demand that the religion of Israel be- 
come the lot of all the nations. Tem- 
porarily, this religion was confined with- 
in the bounds of the Jewish people 
alone, but it was destined to spread to 
all peoples, and the world would be 
“filled with the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters fill the sea.” 

The disparity between the belief 
in Israel's election, the ancient cove- 
nant between Israel and the God of 
the world, and its lowly status in 
the community of nations, saddened 
the heart. It was the source of grief 
for many Jews, of serious difficulties of 
faith and of deferred hopes that in the 
future, and possibly in our own days, 
this great paradox would be righted and 
the gap would be closed. In the days of 
the Messiah, Judaism would no longer 
be a universal religion borne by one 
weak, persecuted people alone. Israel 
would remove from its shoulders the 
burden of a world-encompassing religion 
which had been confined to a narrow 
realm—to the degradation of the Galut. 
The Messianic King, who would gather 
all the scattered folk of Israel to their 
land, would also perfect the entire world 
in the kingdom of the true faith with 
a completely perfected social order. The 
redemption of Israel, therefore, was also 
to be the redemption of the entire world. 

Since the first days of the Haskalah, 
which, in my opinion, must be dated 
much earlier than is usual in our 
historiography, when the boundaries 
of Jewish self-protection were being 
breached, there has been no halt to 
the debate over the relationship be- 
tween the religious factor and the na- 
tional factor in the annals of Jewish 
history. The discussion was of practical 
consequence. The teachers of Reform, 


championed universalism. They exor- 
cized from Judaism its national element, 
its variegated reality, shattering its unity 
and making it a religious persuasion 
alone, after the pattern of Christianity. 
The national and ethnic accountre- 
ments, hallowed by generations, such as 
the land of Israel, the Hebrew tongue, 
and the aspiration for the ingathering 
of the exiles in the land of their fathers, 
were considered by them to be the nar- 
rowness of a national horizon which had 
outlived its time. The Jews need light 
and air, and wherever they can find 
them, they are at home. Thus, Abraham 
Geiger proclaimed. “Jerusalem is a 
grave’. We must honor it, but new life 
will not spring forth from it. The great- 
ness of the prophetic doctrine was that 
it broke through national boundaries. 
The doctrine of Classic Reform ex- 
pressed in its own way this disintegra- 
tion of the unified mold of Judaism into 
different forces and trends, and it great- 
ly intensified this disintegration in its 
desire to emphasize the extent to which 
these forces and trends contradict one 
another. 

The Nationalist movement held that 
the religious structure of fortification 
was actually nothing more than a neces- 
sary condition for the preservation of 
the people, whose protection from de- 
struction was the basic intent of its 
builders. In fact this theory had been 
hinted at by the scholars and writers of 
the Haskalah, some of whom were very 
far indeed from the idea of nationalism. 
Jost, who fought against traditional Jud- 
aism and tried to bring the Jews as close 
as possible to their Gentile neighbors, 
greatly advanced the Nationalist move- 
ment by demonstrating that the religious 
barricade had been intended to strength- 
en Jewish existence in Gentile lands, 
Concerning the Mishnah, he wrote that 
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in this undertaking Rabbi Judah Ha- 
Nasi intended to acquire for his people 
people a “new homeland” which “would 
compensate it completely for the loss of 
its land”. The author compared the 
Mishnah to a “fortification wall’, to a 
“fortress by whose walls all of the Jews 
of the world will be protected and which 
they will defend with their possessions 
and their blood”. The religion of Israel 
became, therefore, a fortification for the 
nation. ““The Rabbinic Jews drew all of 
their strength from this homeland and 
were sustained by it throughout their 
days’. In the same vein Heine, the poe- 
tic spokesman of the early German Jew- 
ish sages, spoke of the Torah as “the 
portable homeland” of the Jewish peo- 
ple. In his essay “On the Structure of 
Jewish History”, Graetz explained ex- 
plicitly that the purpose of the religious 
system based upon the Talmud (Tal- 
mudism, in his terminology) was to 
strengthen “Jewish segregation” in order 
to preserve the national existence. The 
“fences” and the rigorous regulations 
were simply boundaries for the home- 
land. “Talmudism” gathered the na- 
tion’s forces, concentrated and strength- 
ened them”, so that they would be pow- 
erful enough to withstand the forces of 
dispersion and intermingling.* Dubnow 
made this idea, which flourished in his 
days, the basis for his examination of 
our history. He seems to have been in- 
fluenced by Zhitlovsky, on the one hand, 
and by Ahad Ha-am, on the other. “This 
idea of the religion of mitzvot as a 
mechanism of national existence in the 


3 Jost, The History of Israel, Vol. 4, pg. 103, 
quoted by R. Mahler; Simon Dubnov Volume, 
edited by S. Rawidowicz, London. Jerusalem, 
1952, page 113. 

4 Graetz, The Structure of Jewish History, as 
quoted above. 
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past, was so widespread in nationalist 
circles at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that it was possible to pluck it out 
of the air’’.® 


VI 


This idea was popularized mainly 
through Ahad Ha-am’s theory of the 
“national will to exist”, which is a kind 
of life-instinct implanted within the 
heart of the nation, “the sense of exist- 
ence”. This force does its work “in the 
darkness’, in the “lowest strata of the 
soul”, and compels the nation to do 
whatever will guard its national exist- 
ence, in both straight and devious ways, 
and at times in a very strange manner. 
Intentionally and even against its own 
will, the nation fulfills the decree of “the 
will to exist’. This hidden force, the 
guardian of Israel, created the religion 
of practical commandments in order to 
prepare the nation for the long years of 
Galut. It invested the nation with the 
“garments of golah”, so that it would 
not perish when the national territory 
slipped from under its feet. In sum: 
the religion of Israel placed “the heavy 
yoke of Torah and mitzvot” upon the 
people to serve as a shield against the 
assimilatory pressure of the outside 
world. The nation guarded its religion 
with the comandments of the national 
will to exist because only “in an atmos- 
phere of Torah” could it overcome the 
danger of living in strange lands.® 

In our generation, many have pro- 
tested against the theory of “the national 
will to exist”, which made it seem that 
religion was employed in order to save 
the nation from destruction. It was rec- 





5 R. Mahler, ibid, page 115. 
6 Ahad Ha-am Al Parshat Derachim Ill, page 
4 ff., IV page 160 and many other places. 
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ognized that the religion of Israel has 
always been an independent force; it is 
which 
strengthened its unity from the very be- 


the nation’s central creation, 
ginning of its history. By its strength 
the nation paved a unique path for it- 
itself in world history, even after the 
destruction of its state, and because of 
its strength, it was able to preserve it- 
self by a complex of factors congenial 
to its preservation. Therefore, it is difh- 
cult today to base the theory of classical 
Nationalism upon the relationship be- 
tween religion and the existence of the 
nation in our history. Practically, it is 
also possible to question if the “national 
will to exist” actually chose “garments 
of Golah” 


guarding the existence of the nation. 


well-designed for the task of 


The dominion of Torah and miutzvot 
certainly consolidated and unified the 
people, but from another angle it also 
estranged large segments of the nation, 
such as the Karaites, as well as valuable 
individuals and important communities, 
and it is difficult to balance the gain 
against the loss in the scales of judg- 
ment. 

However, an understanding of the his- 
tory of Israel and a view of the present 
situation are two separate things. It is 
by no means possible to draw conclu- 
sions about the past from present day 
phenomena. Even in the opinion of 
those who believe that the religion of 
Israel was always an independent factor, 


aiming at its own needs, “to increase 
and glorify the Torah”, and not at con- 
sciously guarding the nation’s existence, 
it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
in present day America this factor is 
extremely weak. There it can be clearly 
seen that religion has spread its wings 
over an ethnic-national entity which has 
not found another spiritual, moral ex- 


pression for itself that is recognized and 
accepted by the masses of the people 
and by the Gentile populace. It is no 
fault in a ladder that it “stands on the 
ground” as long as its head is really 
aimed toward reaching the heavens. And 
we are duty bound to properly recog- 
nize the manner in which it stands upon 
the ground. In past generations the Jew- 
ish entity emphasized its religious 
strength and did not require over-many 
explanations. Its being and conscious- 
ness were focused on one another and 
in the days of its greatness, this part- 
nership worked exceedingly well. Since 
Jewish consciousness has been weakened 
in our generation, especially in America, 
under the impact of a strong social pres- 
sure that possesses tremendous assimila- 
tory power, Jewish consciousness is com- 
pelled to fill the void within its being. 
Here, a mediocre spirit and conscious- 
ness are not sufficient; there is a need 
for true inspiration and a higher con- 
sciousness. And the religion of Israel is 
a “moral” expression of the higher con- 
sciousness of the people. Inner desires 
hidden because of fear and doubts, 
which are ashamed of themselves and 
have no faith in their own powers, garb 
themselves in fine clothes, in borrowed 
garments of the current mode. What I 
mean to say is that, as times change, it is 
possible that they may assume new gar- 
ments. This is my explanation of the 
wide-spread statement here that religion 
in the United States is more “a social 
matter” than a matter of inner faith, 
and of the well-known phenomenon that 
suburbanites—that is to say, members of 
the second and third generations, invest 
more money and effort in the establish- 
ment of synagogues and in religious edu- 
cation than do city dwellers. These are 
the “garments of Golah”. 
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A WORKSHEET FOR AMERICAN ZIONISM 
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— the establishment of the State 
of Israel, Zionism had one principal 
purpose, the creation of a viable Jew- 
ish commonwealth in Palestine. Since 
this aim required the acceptance of Jew- 
ish nationhood and the spiritual accou- 
trements which inhere in nationhood, 
the renaissance of Hebraism became a 
supplementary postulate. Hence the re- 
vival of the Hebrew language as the na- 
tional medium of communication and 
the development of Hebrew culture 
as the symbolic expression of the will 
for nationhood were regarded as essen- 
tial instruments for the realization of 
the National Home. Hebraism thus 
served as the cement to unify the dis- 
persed Jewish people and, more espe- 
cially, as plaster to mold the nation- 
building task undertaken by the pion- 
eers who went to Palestine to lay the 
foundations of the Homeland. Because 
these men and women stemmed from 
different backgrounds, the Hebraic im- 
press had to be stamped indelibly on 
Jewish Palestine in order that it become 
the focal center of the renascent nation. 
The Zionist thinkers who formulated 
this program were Europeans who ex- 
perienced anti-Semitism in its manifold 
manic modes. Because they recognized 
it as a perennial phenomenon they were 
convinced that the future of the Jewish 
people directly depended on the reali- 
zation of the Zionist goal and that, con- 
versely, without a homeland the survival 


of the Jewish people was dim indeed, 
even hopeless. They, therefore, focussed 
their hopes on the Yishuv, the Home- 
land in process of birth, and despaired 
of the Diaspora, the Exile. 

Many of these ideologists negated al- 
together the exilic communities. They 
denied their capacity to endure under 
modern social and political conditions 
even with the existence of a territorial 
center controlled by Jews. Consequent- 
ly, aliyah, “going up” to that center be- 
came the bounden duty of every Jew 
desirous of perpetuating the Jewish na- 
tion; certainly of every Zionist. 

American Zionists, as a rule, lived on 
the periphery of these ideologies. With 
notable exceptions they did not think 
through these theories and their infer- 
ences. Jewish nationalism was not a per- 
sonal commitment. The Hebrew renais- 
sance did not seriously affect them. Zion- 
ism became a philanthropic enterprise. 
The National Home was for the op- 
pressed seeking safety. In addition, Zion- 
ism was supported because of a vague 
messianism and because it aided empiri- 
cally its adherents in the contemporary 
struggle to attain social position and 
to wrest leadership in the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Zionists avowed the same conceptions 
of Americanism and the same relations 
to the American body politic and its in- 
stitutions as other Jews. Concomitantly, 
American Zionists did not consider set- 
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tling in Palestine either as a personal 
duty or as a solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem. 

Crises in the Yishuv, even before the 
First World War, brought support from 
American Jews. But this help was ren- 
dered as humanitarians ready to assure 
aid to “‘co-religionists.”” One example: 
in the battle of languages, whether He- 
brew or German should predominate as 
the language of instruction in the Haifa 
Technion, in 1913, Hebrew enlisted the 
interest and sympathy of American non- 
Zionists, members of the curatorium or 
Board of Governors. They proved to be 
the decisive factor in the victory of He 
brew. Their vote was influenced by three 
circumstances unrelated to Zionism; 
their friendship with three distin- 
guished scholars who happened to be 
Schechter, Israel 
Friedlaender and Judah L. Magnes; 


Zionists, Solomon 
their desire to weaken the influence of 
Germany in the Middle East; and their 
sense of fair play—the original agree- 
ment for the construction of the insti- 
tution provided that Hebrew have prior- 
ity as the language of instruction wher- 
ever practicable. 

While it is natural for an organiza- 
tion to solicit help in all quarters where 
it may be found, it must be prepared 
to pay the resultant penalties. For con- 
tributors tend to affect policy; tacitly 
or explicitly. The World Zionist Organ- 
ization found itself in that predicament. 
When Shmaryahu Levin, Nahum Soko- 
low, Boris Schatz, Aaron Aaronsohn and 
other early leaders of the Zionist move- 
ment came here in search of financial 
aid to establish the Technion, the He- 
brew Gymnasium, the Bezalel School, 
the Agricultural Experimental Station 
and other institutions, they collected 
substantial sums from men “who would 


object to being classed in any of the 
categories into which Zionists may be 
divided.” 

As early as 1911, American Zionist of- 
ficials protested, vigorously, that the 
World Zionist Organization limited the 
function of the Federation “to a collec- 
tor of funds.” 

More than forty years ago, Professor 
Richard Gottheil, the first president of 
the Federation of American Zionists 
wrote: “The great danger (of appealing 
to non-Zionists for financial support) lies 
in the possible one-sided insistence on 
this work as the quintessence of Zionism. 
Unless it is informed with the ideals 
represented by the so-called ‘politicals’ 
it is indeed in danger of falling back into 
the rut of Chovevei Zionism and of 
running into the sands of mere benevo- 
lence...” 

This experience is typical of the his- 
tory of American Zionism throughout. 
Since the First World War, world Jewry 
has been overwhelmed by the tide of 
crises which required vast resources to 
save the Jewish people from utter catas- 
trophe. Fate decreed that American Jews, 
probably the richest community in Jew- 
ish history, should be the financial 
arsenal of the Jewish people. And Amer- 
ican Jews mobilized to sustain all strick- 
en communities as well as to provide for 
the development of the Yishuv so that 
it would be a secure home for as many 
Jews as desired to settle there. Thus 
they had no time for doctrinaire theories 
or ideologies. They were expected and 
were determined to save Jews. 

American Zionists, though they fre- 
quently fought for fair treatment of 
Zionist institutions and adequate alloca- 
tions for Palestine upbuilding and, fre- 
quently insisted on priorities for the 
Yishuv, have been, by and large, im- 
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patient with ideologies. They have been 
as ‘‘practical” as their fellow Jews. Zion- 
ist and non-Zionist alike, with the ex- 
ception of the fanatical fringes on both 
side, have supported the needs of the 
Jewish community in this country, the 
distressed Jewish centers everywhere as 
well as Palestine development. There 
was hardly any difference in outlook 
between them, excepting always the ex- 
tremists of each grouping. 

The participation by American Zion- 
ists and non-Zionists in the fight to win 
international consent for the founding 
of the Jewish State, after the Second 
World War, was basically motivated by 
philanthropy with a good touch of mes- 
sianism. Both groups sensed that a sov- 
ereign Jewish State would be the only 
assured haven for the hosts of Jews saved 
from the concentration camps, the hosts 
of homeless escaping from the spiritual 
terror and the cultural humiliation in 
Communist countries and hosts of Jews 
endangered in other areas of the world. 
So, American Jews of both camps fought 
for the State of Israel. 

In sum, American Zionists, neither by 
training nor by inclination, have been 
a party in the European sense. The Zion- 
ist movement expected funds and not 
philosophies from its American adher- 
ents. It even aided in thinning the line 
of difference between the Zionists and 
non-Zionists in order to obtain more 
support. 

Then the State of Israel was estab- 
lished. It proclaimed the Ingathering of 
the Exiles, the fulfillment of Zionism. 
The Israeli leaders expected goodly num- 
bers of American Zionists, particularly 
its leadership, to join the Ingathering. 
Prime Minister Ben Gurion personally 
and in public voiced this view, plead- 


ing with them to honor their duty as 


Zionists, else their loyalty would stand 
impugned, But American Zionists, with 
few exceptions, have not been ready for 
aliyah, and resented his critical utter- 
ances. 

The debate has centered on the char- 
acter and destiny ofthe Diaspora, or the 
Exile. The Israelis have argued that the 
Jewish communities in the Diaspora in- 
cluding that of the United States are 
living in exile by the sufferance of the 
majority. They are, accordingly, not im- 
mune from the fate that befell other his- 
torical Jewish Anti-Semitism, 
even if not virulent at the moment, may 


centers. 


erupt in the future, and suddenly. It 
will overtake American Jewry just as 
history has proved, it has overwhelmed 
others that have been part of cultured 
and civilized societies. There is no quar- 
antine against anti-Semitism. Moreover, 
even if anti-Semitism will remain quies- 
cent, the survival of the Diaspora as a 
meaningful and creative community is 
foredoomed. Therefore, it is not only 
the duty but the part of wisdom for 
American Jews to remove to Israel, and 
the Zionists should set the pattern. This 
argument is, of course, based largely on 
the thesis of the classical negators of 
the Diaspora. 

Inevitably, American Jews have joined 
this debate, urged on by the need to 
justify their position. The retort of the 
rank and file Zionists, religionists and 
integrationists, insofar as they give ex- 
pression to their feelings, is simple and 
direct: American Jews are not in exile. 
They are at home here enjoying free- 
dom and equality unparalleled in Jew- 
ish history. Their citizenship is not a 
matter of sufferance but of right and 
law. What happened in Germany, for 
example, cannot happen in this country 
because it is a democracy by tradition 
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and structure. The Federal system with 
its three co-equal branches of govern- 
ment precludes the rise of Fascism or 
any form of authoritarian or dictatorial 
regime. Moreover, Judaism has the op- 
portunity to unfold freely and creative- 
ly. They expect that the existence of 
the State of Israel with the flowering of 
its culture will influence benignly Jew- 
ish morale and abet the unfoldment of 
Jewish creativeness in America. 
Undoubtedly, American Jews, 
the exception of the extremists within 
the American Council for Judaism, are 
vitally interested in the State of Israel, 


with 


and feel themselves committed to its 
security and welfare. To these purposes 
they are prepared to exert their influ- 
ence and give of their means. This rela- 
tionship is not clearly defined. It is a 
kinship based on history, religion, cul- 
ture ~nd ethnicity with different degrees 
of intensity and emphasis by individuals 
and groups. It, in no way, however, mars 
or minimizes their loyalty to America 
and their unity with fellow Americans. 
The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations (Reform) at its last conven- 
tion, in May 1957, formally declared its 
adherence to this type of reference. 
Conservatism and Orthodoxy have 
been, historically, bulwarks of Zionism 
in America. Their theologies posit the 
traditional view of the exile; their ad- 
herents pray for redemption from the 
Galut and the restoration of Zion. In 
practice they ignore these concepts. They 
have no intention of moving to Israel 
in the foreseeable future nor do they 
regard themselves as exiles in America. 
Their religious leaders though Zionist 
likewise endorse the views of the Jew- 
ish community in regard to the Ingath- 
ering, the Exile, and the survival of 


American Jewry summarized in this dis- 
cussion. 

Rabbi 
Greenberg, vice chancellor of the Jew- 


Thus, for 


example, Simon 


ish Theological Seminary of America 
and an important interpreter of Con- 
servative Judaism, recently wrote: “And 
because Americanism does not require 
me to reject the Torah or even to violate 
it, I do not feel that as a Jew I have to 
live in two civilizations in America. I 
version of 


live in America my own 


American civilization... 1 am staking 
my life on the faith that it is possible 
to develop such an integrated, satisfac- 
tory version of American civilization, 
and that Judaism can flourish in the 
United States, not as a sort of isolated 
sanctuary... but rather as a significant, 
legitimate integrated version of Ameri- 
can civilization.” (Italics supplied.) 

The State of Israel has meaning for 
him as “the prelude to the fulfillment 
of human as well as of Jewish history 
only as it steadfastly and courageously 
knows itself to be the indispensable con- 
dition for enabling the people of Israel 
to fulfill its historic role in mankind's 
march toward “the end of days.” Other- 
wise the inference is that the State has 
no more meaning or value than any oth- 
er Jewish community. 

Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan is undoubt- 
edly the most provocative Jewish think- 
er in America, and a Zionist of long 
standing. Hence his approach to these 
questions is extremely relevant and re- 
vealing. Essentially, he is a follower of 
Ahad Ha’am. Reconstructionism is Cul- 
tural Zionism modified in certain re- 
spects by religious principles. 

Long before the establishment of the 
State, Dr. Kaplan was convinced that the 
American Jewish community has the cap- 
acity for creative survival provided there 
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is in existence a Jewish “cultural center” 
in Palestine to nourish and inspire Jew- 
ish living here as in the whole Diaspora. 
He attacked those European ideologists 
who negated Jewish life in the disper- 
sion, and afhirmed the contention that 
American Jews are not living in exile. 
Today, he insists that the upbuilding 
of the State must redound to the regen- 
eration of the Jewish people and to the 
fructifying of the cultural processes in 
the Diaspora that will assure its creative 
continuance. Since he has discarded the 
notion of exile as truly descriptive of 
Jewish life in this country, in charac- 
teristic fashion he has removed from the 
liturgy the references to the exile as a 
punishment for sin whether of past gen- 
erations or the present one. 

Furthermore, he proposes that Zion- 
ism be transformed into Reconstruction- 
ism in order to have the strength and 
the virility to achieve the regeneration 
of the Jewish people and the enlarge- 
ment of Torah as the means of express- 
ing its creative spirit. The Jewish people 
in the Diaspora as in Israel needs must 
accept this “New Zionism” in order to 
attain its goal—‘‘the reconstruction of 
the Jewish people, the reclamation of 
Eretz Yisrael and the creative expression 
of Torah.” 

For the reconstitution of the Jewish 
people, he advocates the adoption of a 
formal covenant by all Jews interested 
in preserving Jewish life as a creative 
force among Jews as well as among men. 
This covenant would proclaim the Jew- 
ish people as an international fellow- 
ship free from political loyalties. Each 
community, however, would retain in- 
tact its political allegiance to the coun- 
try of which it is a part. But spiritually 
and socially the Jewish people would be 
a novel association which, according to 


Professor Kaplan, would be the harbin- 
ger of a new form of society dedicated 
to universal freedom, justice and broth- 
erhood. 

From this consensus that the survival 
of Judaism in America is a judicious 
expectation, and even certain with the 
stimulation from the flowering civiliza- 
tion of Israel, and the concomitant de- 
nial that Jews experience America as 
Exile, there is, as far as I know, only 
one ideological dissenter. Dr. Ben Hal- 
pern, a Labor Zionist, (he prefers to 
call himself a secular Zionist) in his 
book, The American Jew, argues that 
America as a Christian society compels 
American Jews to live in Exile though 
they “repress” this fact. The consequence 
is, he holds, that Jewish life in this 
country, in the long run, must be as- 
sumed to be “impermanent.” It is in 
Israel alone that the conditions obtain 
for the development of Jewish cultural 
values. He, therefore, severely criticizes 
the religious ideologists who profess that 
creative Jewish living can bloom on 
American soil. This assumption is “based 
on intellectual contrivances that recom- 
mend themselves more by their conveni- 
ence than by their moral and intellec- 
tual cogency.” 

To him the Ingathering of the Exile 
is the consummation of Zionism which 
was launched “‘as a positive solution for 
those who could not be assimilated or 
would not accept assimilation.” Due to 
the exigencies of history the Ingather- 
ing has become a continual, drawn-out 
process. It is the duty of Zionists to 
join the Ingathering and settle in Is- 
rael. When they are “prevented from 
participating in the Ingathering direct- 
ly” their lot is very poignant indeed be- 
cause their Exile is self-imposed. He 
eases this burden somewhat with the 
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assertion that he finds meaning in “be- 
longing to the Jewish people through 
being a Zionist.” After all, Israel is ready 
to receive them at any time. 

Dr. Halpern certainly does not repre- 
sent the official viewpoint of the Labor 
Zionists of this country. Their Declara- 
tion of Principles, approved in October, 
1956, assumes that American Jewry can 
achieve meaningful survival. There is 
no reference to America as the Exile. 
There is emphasis “to the building of 
Jewish morale and self-respect and the 
promotion of afhrmative Jewish living 
everywhere.” It advocates the study of 
Hebrew, “the most important medium 
for the creation and transmission of Jew- 
ish cultural values.” At the same time, 
it urges that Yiddish, “the repository of 
some of the greatest products of Jewish 
creativeness,” should be preserved as a 
living force for Jewish self-expression. 
affirms that 
group life in America’ must be strength- 


Moreover, it “Tewish 
ened “by constant attention to Jewish 
education.” It associates itself with the 
thinking Jews of all Jewish groups in 
American in insisting that the bridge be- 
tween the Jewries of Israel and the 
United States must be a two-lane high- 
way. It, consequently, pledges “to stimu- 
late among the Jews of Israel a sym- 
pathetic understanding and the will to 
cooperate in the solution of the prob- 
lems confronting American Jewry in 
preserving its Jewish heritage.” 

As for the Ingathering of the Exiles, 
the Declaration calls on American Jew- 
ry to play its part “in the process of 
Kibbutz Galuyot; and although it may 
take generations to complete this process 
the beginning has already been made. 
Labor Zionism rededicates itself to or- 


ganize American Jewish participation in 


Kibbutz Galuyot by a steadily increas- 
ing Aliyah to Israel.” 

This avowal is faintly associated with 
Dr. Halpern’s view. But it is shared by 
the Religious and General Zionists, re- 
spectively organized in the Mizrachi 
Poel-Hamizrachi and the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America. They, too, promote 
aliyah among their members and have 
set up bureaus to encourage settlement 
in Israel. 

Furthermore, “the Guide to Labor 
Zionism Behavior” prescribes a series of 
standards for the life and conduct of the 
individual Labor Zionist. Outside of its 
specific social views and political affilia- 
tion with Mapai, it can be endorsed by 
all Zionists and, for that matter, by all 
positive American Jems. 

The assumption is, therefore, justified 
that the vast majority of American Jews, 
whatever their philosophy of Jewish life 
may be, more or less hold in common 
the standpoint that Jewish life in the 
United States will endure; that large 
scale migration to Israel is not in sight 
in the foreseeable future; that the rena- 
scence of Judaism must accompany Jew- 
ish survival in order to give it meaning, 
that Israel will assist that revival by its 
very existence and its inevitable cultu- 
ral florescence; and that Jewish thought 
in this country must be sufficiently crea- 
tive to influence the course of Israel's 
civilization which will in itself be a con- 
tributing factor in the survival of Amer- 
ican Jewry and the blooming of its cul- 
ture. 

Apparently the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, in New York, has accepted, 
at least tacitly, the viewpoint of Amer- 
ican Jews, since it has established sev- 
eral departments for the purpose of 
forging and fortifying the links between 


the two communities. To these ends, 
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these agencies in cooperation with exist- 
ing cultural and educational institutions 
and organizations, seek to guide and en- 
courage the spiritual and intellectual ef.- 
forts of the community by emphasizing 
the need to foster Hebraic learning and 
knowledge, modern and classical, as 
well as evoking interest and understand- 
ing of Israel’s civilization and _ affairs. 
These activities seem to constitute an 
admission that there is hope for Jewish 
life in America, that it can be moulded 
to produce a burgeoning culture and 
that the survival of the Jewish commu- 
nity is an essential source of strength 
to the Jewish people. 

Obviously, the acceptance of the facts 
of life is based on the historical premise 
that mass immigration is not undertaken 
by communities whose economic roots 
are sound and secure and whose well-be- 
ing is wholesome and warranted. Under 
such circumstances, individuals impelled 
by idealism may migrate but not mul- 
titudes. American Jews are no exception 
to this historical law. 

These same facts of life dictate the 
course which American Zionism must 
take in order to be a vital influence in 
the Jewish community here and contri- 
bute constructively to the progress of 
Israel. Before submitting suggestions for 
a program to the organized Zionists of 
America, it is necessary to make several 
prefatory statements for the guidance of 
the program builders. They must take 
into consideration the realities of Amer- 
ican Jewish life as the foundation on 
which to build; Zionist organizations 
must insist at all costs that the members 
become personally committed to what- 
ever program is affirmed; a qualified 
leadership must be chosen that is in- 
tellectually equipped to guide Zionist 


thought to shaping a distinctive set of 


principles which will distinguish the 
Zionist from the non-Zionist. 

Such a platform, obviously, cannot be 
quickly and easily devised. Nor is this 
the purpose of this discussion. Its pur- 
pose is rather to suggest certain selec- 
tive planks which may be helpful in its 
construction. 

1) Zionists should assume the duty 
to support the State of Israel as a na- 
tional enterprise and not as a philan- 
thropy. Their support should be total 

financial, moral and civil. This form 
of support would differentiate the Zion- 
ists from the non-Zionists who, in the 
main, look upon Israel as a haven for 
refugees. 

2) American Zionism must be com- 
mitted to the creative survival of the 
Jewish community coupled with the 
flowing of Jewish culture primarily in 
an Hebraic frame of reference. This 
means it must be dedicated to the de- 
velopment of institutions which will 
foster Hebrew learning in the widest 
meaning of the phrase. This commit- 
ment should express itself in practical 
forms, as for example: organized Zion- 
ists should accept the responsibility to 
become bi-lingual and sustain institu- 
tions for achieving this end. 

3) Zionist organizations need to de- 
vise a plan for sending to Israel com- 
petent interpreters of American Jewish 
life, its ideals and its strivings. The task 
of these interpreters would be to clarify 
to the people of Israel the character of 
the Jewish community and the problems 
confronting it as well as to solicit coun- 
sel and aid in overcoming them. 

4) Since American tradition toler- 
ates and respects only religio-cultural 
differences, the Jewish community abides 
by this tenet. This is a fact which can- 


not be decried by argument or protest. 
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Both Christian and Jew accept this tra- 
ditional premise and recognize the syna- 
gogue as the symbol of Jewish identifi- 
cation. Hence, organized Zionists should 
be expected to afhliate with congrega- 
tions of their own choice. Thereby they 
would become basically identified with 
American Jewish life and would be in 
a position to influence the synagogue to 
become a forceful and fertile factor in 
sustaining the State of Israel, in becom- 
ing a vital medium for the cultivation 
of Hebraism in this country and for the 
meaningful survival of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

5) The Jewish religious tradition 
is the silver strand that runs through 
the whole web of Jewish history. It is 
the continuum of Jewish history; it is 
the link between the past and the future. 
Since American Jews are bound to the 
development of Judaism in its historical 
framework, it is incumbent on Ameri- 
can Zion‘«ts to join in the effort to pre- 
serve the tradition as a dynamic factor 
in the burgeoning of Jewish life here. 
To this purpose the observance of the 
Sabbath, the Festivals and the Holy Days 
are vital. This observance will not only 
give color and character to personal life 
but assure a firm relationship to the 
entire body social of the Jewish people. 

It is not the function of Zionism to 
prescribe the details of these celebra- 
tions; it is its prerogative to indicate that 
these distinctive days of the Jewish cal- 
endar must receive proper attention by 
Zionists so that they will add quality 
to Jewishnesss—in the home and in the 
community. 

6) Zionism should require its ad- 
herents to make pilgrimages to Israel at 
regular intervals. These visits should be 
of sufficient duration to permanently 
impress the visitors with the rhythm 


of Israel life, with the spiritual and 
esthetic values coming to the fore in 
Israel, with the need to become fluent 
in the Hebrew language, and with the 
inspiration that inheres in the Land of 
the Bible. The pilgrimages might also 
be utilized to evoke the desire for aliyah 
and to reinforce the bonds between Is- 
rael and American Jewry. 

These suggestions may appear radical: 
What has Zionism to do with the syna- 
gogue? With tradition? With Hebrew 
learning? Actually it is the historical 
function of American Zionism, as it has 
been partially in Europe, to interrelate 
and to intertwine all the affirmative fac- 
tors that work for the preservation of 
the Jewish people and its civilization. 
The non-existence of this interrelation- 
ship is responsible for the vapidness of 
Judaism and the emptiness of Zionism 
in this country. They must be fused into 
a coordinated organism. 

It is clear that the establishment of 
the State has introduced a revolutionary 
force into Jewish life the world over. It 
is the task of the Zionist movement to 
harness that force so that the State will 
not only be secure and develop into an 
effective and self-sustaining society but 
that it will also serve as yeast, as leaven, 
in the fermentation of Jewish life abroad. 
Without this Judaism in 
America will wither on the vine. 


influence, 


American Zionists, accordingly, must 
become a distinctive grouping imbued 
with the will and the courage to help 
reshape Jewish life here by serving as 
the spiritual and cultural halutzium in 
the construction processes, by creating 
a climate congenial to the infusion and 
diffusion of Israel’s influence and by 
serving as the interpreters of American 
Jewish thought to the intellectual com- 
munity of Israel. 


ART—ISRAEL’S 


NEW FRONTIER 


ALFRED WERNER 


‘ 


‘,... We are, unless we build some 
shrine and ark, 

A dying rabble in a wilderness.” 

Israel Zangwill, in Bezalel 


l modern times, several countries that 

have had no indigenous art worth 
mentioning, have developed one in re- 
cent years, thanks to a growing con- 
sciousness of unique national values. 
Typical is Mexico which had an impos- 
ing mative culture in pre-Columbian 
days, but was a desert, aesthetically 
speaking, under Spanish rule (despite a 
few cathedrals built in the major cities). 
Although Mexico gained its independ- 
ence in the first half of the last century, 
it was not before the Revolution of 1910 
that original, fresh forces began to re- 
place the imitators of French academism. 

So, too, at one time or another, the arts 
had flourished in ancient Palestine. The 
old notion, held by the 19th century ar- 
chaeologist, Felicien de Saulcy, that Jew- 
ish art never existed in antiquity (“L’art 
judaique m’existe pas, il n’a jamais 
existé) has been revised through dis- 
coveries made during the last few de- 
cades. For about thirteen centuries (ca. 
600-ca. 1900 C.E.), however, Palestine 
was, from the viewpoint of art lovers, 
largely a desert. The works of Christian 
architecture in Old Jerusalem, Nazareth 
and elsewhere are the creations of non- 
Palestinians who built replicas of Byzan- 
tine or Western European churches and 
castles; as for “Moslem” architecture, the 


famous Omar Mosque in Jerusalem was 
built by Greek architects. 

The parallels and differences between 
the rebirth of art in Mexico and Pales- 
tine are instructive. One may say that 
the earliest murals of Orozco, Rivera 
and other revolutionary painters, while 
showing an obvious Italian influence, al- 
ready succeeded in expressing Mexico 
in both subject matter and manner of 
treatment. The originators of modern 
Mexican art were natives of Mexico and, 
from infancy, were impressed by the sen- 
suous colors of the landscape, by the 
pageants of local festivals, by peasant 
crafts that originated far back in Maya 
and Aztec civilizations. By contrast, Boris 
Schatz, E. M. Lilien, Samuel Hirszen- 
berg, Lazar Krestin and- others who, 
about half a century ago, taught at the 
newly founded Bezalel School of Arts 
and Crafts in Jerusalem, came from East- 
ern European ghettoes, from cold cli- 
mates to an utterly alien subtropical 
country, inhabited by a small and poor 
Jewish population surrounded by Mos- 
lems and Christians of Arabic stock. 
Mexican art drew from the resources of 
fourteen million people, and its artists 
benefited by the relative proximity of 
the cultural centers in the United States. 
The pioneers of Bezalel had but a mea- 
gre reservoir of fifty thousand settlers 
to draw on and there was no California 
or New York in the Middle East to lend 
active support to their strivings. 

I mention all] this to stress the enor- 
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mous difficulties that had to be over- 
come. Today, Israeli artists are honored 
at the Biennial shows in Venice and 
San Paulo, they receive prizes in Amster- 
dam and in Tokyo; today, paintings as 
well as ceramics, jewelry and fashion ar- 
ticles are considerable items of export; 
what is, perhaps, more important, they 
are Israel's handiest ambassadors of 
goodwill: unlike literature, they do not 
have to be translated into another ton- 
gue; unlike music, they need no per- 
formers, no instruments. 

But it would be inadequate—as some- 
times is done—to revel in present achieve- 
ments, and to casually relegate the origins 
to a passing remark. The art historian 
ought recall the humble start of art in 
Palestine, paraphrasing old Vergil’s 
plaint: Tantae molis erat Judaicam con- 
dere artem! 

Fifty-seven years ago, a young Doctor 
of Philosophy rose to make a speech in 
the Swiss city of Basel. He knew that 
most of the delegates to the Fifth Zion- 
ist Congress would not be interested in 
what he had to say. Indeed, they would 
consider his outpourings a deviation 
from the main topic—the establishment 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine—and 
hence, a deplorable waste of time. Yet 
Dr. Martin Buber insisted on his thesis 
that the Jewish-state-to-be would need 
art and artists as much as it would need 
capital and labor and that no genuinely 
Jewish art could possibly develop except 
in a free Jewish commonwealth that 
would enable the individual to get his 
inspiration from the flourishing life 
around him. 

Dr. Buber was allowed by fate to see 
his prophecy of an all Jewish art in an 
all-Jewish state come true. While it is 
the late sculptor Boris Schatz to whom 


credit is commonly given for having 


drawn the attention of his people to the 
importance of art, the speech in behalf 
of “Juedische Kunst,’ made by Buber 
in December 1901, should never be for- 
gotten. We might say that Buber was 
the seer, and Schatz the doer. In 1906, 
though he headed the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Sofia and held the position of 
court sculptor, Schatz voluntarily left 
Bulgaria in order to found an art school 
and museum in the Holy Land. The 
aims of his school, Bezalel, were impres- 
sive, for Schatz wanted “not merely to 
teach art and crafts in Eretz Israel, but 
to create Jewish art; to gather together 
the threads not only in Palestine, but 
from the whole world, threads that have 
been spread and diffused these 2,000 
years.” 

Boris Schatz was not a great artist. In 
his works, the excessive pre-occupation 
with extraneous detail diverted the ar- 
tist, and diverts the beholder, from the 
aesthetic aims of sculpture. Unfortunate- 
ly, he saw sculpture as three-dimensional 
painting, and he erroneously sought to 
achieve the maximum of emotional ef- 
fect by concentrating on verisimilitude 
and mechanical perfection, whereas the 
next generation came to realize that 
massiveness and were the 
sculptor’s means, that he had to achieve 


simplic ity 


his goal with a minimum of naturalistic 
descriptive elements, and a maximum 
of emotional pitch, produced by “omis- 
sions” and “exaggerations.” 

Schatz did not search sufficiently for 
purely plastic revelations. For him form 
was a secondary, serviceable element, 
while the meaning was of paramount im- 
portance. But his name will, nevertheless, 
live forever in Jewish history, for he was 
an inspiring pedagogue, a keen prophet, 
and a noble idealist. His heart belonged 


to, and longed for, the Holy Land. When 
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he was a boy, his father took him to a 
local inn to see pictures of Jerusalem 
that were being shown by a “Maggid” 
(preacher) from Palestine. In later years, 
he talked about that experience which 
was to have such a powerful influence 
on his development: 

“I still remember the pain that seized 
my heart when I saw a little carved box, 
upon which was a sort of potato-shaped 
figure with the inscription “Tomb of our 
Mother Rachel.’ There was also a pic- 
ture of the Wailing Wall. I swore to my- 
self that as soon as I was grown up I 
would go to Jerusalem and draw the 
sacred places so beautifully that all the 
Jews in the world would be delighted 
with them.” 

A few years before his removal to 
Palestine, Schatz met his friend, Theo- 
dor Herzl, and laid before him his bold 
scheme to bring beauty to the Jewish 
colonists in the Holy Land, to awaken 
their creative urge, and to make Eretz 
Israel a center of the arts: 

“I approached the man who had the 
courage to tell the whole world openly 
what he felt, and who had the power 
to attempt to realize his ideas. I spoke 
to him of my ideals with glowing en- 
thusiasm for a full hour. He wanted to 
be informed about every detail. His 
handsome presence inspired me. Upon 
there 
thoughts to read, and in his sorrowful 


his majestic brow were deep 
eyes was the noble Jewish soul, the soul 
which gazes upon a fantastic world and 
yet beholds the bitter reality of today. 
And after I had finished speaking I 
wondered with beating heart: What an- 
swer will he give me?” 

“*Good, we shall do that,’ he said, 
quietly and resolutely, and after a brief 
pause he asked: ‘What name will you 


give to your school?’ 


ae 


Bezalel,’ I answered, ‘after the name 
of the first Jewish artist who once built 
us a temple in the wilderness.’ 

“*A temple in the wilderness,’ he re- 
peated slowly, and the beautiful sad eyes 
seemed to look into an endless vista, 
as though he felt that he would never 
see it himself.” 

The Bezalel Industrial School was for- 
mally opened in Jerusalem in 1906, af- 
ter funds had been collected all over the 
world. Schatz and his associates—well- 
known, if rather conservative artists— 
endeavored, as they put it, to propagate 
“the domestic art industry in Palestine 
with the object of offering the young, 
healthy element of the population an 
inducement to remain in the country, 
and making it desirable for new im- 
migrants to settle there.” In other words, 
they fostered the development of arts 
and crafts. The principles adopted by 
the founder of the school were most 
reasonable, indeed. 

Schatz made the artisan learn to em- 
ploy the simplest of tools, thus obviating 
the necessity of working with expensive 
and bulky instruments. In most cases, 
the Bezalel students and graduates were 
part-time artists and artisans, obliged as 
they were to till the soil. But the skills 
they acquired enabled them to fill their 
leisure time profitably with the domes- 
tic arts. Bezalel purchased the raw mate- 
rials for the lowest possible price, in- 
sisted on high quality in the finished 
goods, and sold them to tourists, or ex- 
ported them to Europe and America. 

Though old Bezalel’s teachers were 
unwilling, or unable, to infuse modern 
ideas into their pupils, the influence of 
the school as a whole was salutary. It 
would be unfair to think of Bezalel sole- 
ly as a factory for cheap souvenirs pro- 
duced for tourists. Bezalel aroused en- 
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thusiasm for art in thousands who had 
never before had contact with art; it 
made the community “art-conscious,” al- 
beit on a relatively low level. A large 
percentage of the “veterans” among Is- 
rael’s painters and sculptors—we men- 
tion here Nahum Guttman, Aharon Ha- 
levy, Menahem Schmitt (Shemi), Avigdor 
Stematzky, M. Sternschuss, Sionah Tag- 
ger, and the late Zeev Ben-Zvi—availed 
themselves, usually for a short time, of 
the opportunities Bezalel offered. In ad- 
dition to instruction, it provided needy 
students with food, lodging, and even 
pocket money. It is significant, however, 
that there are few traces of Bezalel train- 
ing and of Schatz’ worried conservatism 
left in these men and women, many of 
whom went to Paris for their final stu- 
dies. Bezalel thrived before the First 
World War, but was completely dis- 
organized during the war period, and 
even during the ‘twenties’, it failed to 
regain its former importance. 

The 1920's and 1930's were a period 
of great activity in the arts. In the be- 
ginning of that period, few, if any, of 
the pioneers were able to make a living 
through their art alone. The great maj- 
ority worked in the building trades, in 
the quarries, in the fields, devoting only 
their spare hours to their calling. 

But in addition to the problem of 
making a living, the pioneer artists were 
facing the problems of climate and to- 
pography in Palestine. Years before their 
arrival in the Holy Land, young Mar- 
tin Buber had predicted their dilemma. 
From books alone he already knew 
about the anti-chromatic effects which 
an almost tropical sun can produce, par- 
ticularly with the reflection from sand 
and stone. He feared that in Palestine 


everything would appear _ colorless: 


“... The few colors appear in glaring, 


abrupt isolation. All this is under the 
power of a sun that makes things seem 
remote, devours roundness, and permits 
no harmonious modulation of color. 
Thus sun gives vision, but no sight.” 
(Juedische Kuenstler, 1903.) 

The layman may consider trifling the 
problems caused by the artist’s transfer 
to the almost tropical Middle East from 
a temperate climate where the sunshine 
is mild, and where there are countless 
transitions from light to dark. Actually, 
under the cloudless skies and clear at- 
mosphere of Israel, all soft colors are 
“swallowed up” by the ravenous sun- 
shine. Arriving in the new land, artists 
have felt as the French master, Eugene 
Fromentin, did a hundred years ago 
when he travelled to the Orient: “No 
painter has yet succeeded in conquering 
the main handicap which is the sun,” 
he complained. “Yet it should be our 
first task to make our poor means ex- 


press the abundance of 


light which 
blinds us, confuses us, which drives us 
mad.” 

The artist-pioneers grappled with the 
problem of the blinding light that 
seemed to turn everything white. They 
accustomed themselves to the sharp con- 
trasts, and some eventually made excel- 
lent use of them; these replaced soft 
tints and hues with strong brilliant col- 
ors—colors that young Buber never 
dreamt of: the aquamarine of the Medi- 
terranean, the red of the hibiscus flower, 
the purple of the narrow lanes in Jeru- 
salem and Safed. 

Travelers in Israel have often noted 
that the transparent atmosphere seems 
to abolish distance. Under these condi- 
tions, the rigid perspective of the West 
was an inadequate tool. Hence, some 
painters went back to the Far Eastern 
and Persian tradition of flat modeling, 
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of two-dimensionality; this is the source 
of the frequently noted affinity to “By- 
zantine” iconography. 

The men and women of the second 
and the third aliyah paved the way for 
the German-trained Central European 
artists who were to flee to Palestine after 
Hitler’s rise to power. By 1935 the Beza- 
lel School and Museum had been reor- 
ganized and modernized, and plans had 
been made for the establishment of the 
Tel Aviv Museum. Those who came 
during the 'thirties’—among them M. Ar- 
don-Bronstein, Joseph Budko, Paul Kon- 
rad Hoenich, Ludwig Jonas, Hermann 
A. Kahn, Issai Kulviansky, S. Sebba, and 
Jacob Steinhardt—did not have to work 
in the fields or on the roads, but found 
a rapidly-growing community willing to 
encourage them. At the same time, even 
during this period, there were kibbutz 
artists—like Yohanan Simon—who chose 
the life of the halutz, with its hardships 
and spiritual rewards. 

At the beginning of the Second World 
War, a few artists managed to make last- 
minute escapes from Europe to Palestine. 
Among these was Marcel Janco, who 
had won a considerable international 
reputation both as a painter and an ar- 
chitect, and who is now the mayor of 
a flourishing artists’ village, Ein Hod. 

Thus, each stream of immigration had 
brought talent, while the sabra artists 
who had been students in the ‘twenties’ 
—e.g., Moshe Castel, Cille Neiman and 
Sionah Tagger—had grown to full matu- 
rity and were gaining appropriate recog- 
nition. 

When, at the 1939-40 New York 
World’s Fair, Jewish Palestine was rep- 
resented by Steinhardt in an interna- 
tional art show, the catalogue had this 
to say: “Palestine, old and mysterious, 
cannot be hurried, and generations must 


pass before she will have refashioned 
all these offerings from her children into 
one art which bears her likeness alone.” 

No one would have then suspected 
that less than a decade later an indep- 
endent Jewish State would come into be- 
ing. But cultural developments cannot 
be accelerated; and it seems certain that 
the men and women of today will not 
create in Israel “one art which bears 
her likeness alone,” nor is there any val- 
id reason for expecting them to do so. 
Nevertheless, many do concern them- 
selves with this question. There is plan- 
ning, discussion and dissension. But no 
single Israel “art concept” seems to be 
emerging. Nor will there be one, as long 
as the country is free of totalitarian di- 
rection, of Gleichschaltung of the left 
or the right. 

A few marked features of style, and 
subject matter, are however, noticeable. 
The artists are preponderantly regional. 
They are busy with the peculiar and 
unique sights which the country has to 
offer: the austere beauty of Jerusalem; 
the winding, narrow streets of Old Safed; 
the brown-skinned Bedouins, black tents 
and listless camels around Beersheba; 
the Arab cafés in Jaffa, where idle old 
men in dirty garments eternally smoke 
their water pipes; the fascinating im- 
migrants from Yemen and Bokhara; the 
Mosque and the Citadel of Acre; and 
the Arab villages, with their little blue 
or pink dice-shaped houses. Other paint- 
ers are enthusiastic about the suntanned 
faces of sabra girls, the husky pioneers, 
the world of chicken coops, cow sheds 
and vegetable gardens, the tractors and 
silos of the settlements, and the rapidly 
expanding factories, workshops and har- 
bors. 


The majority of Israel artists still seem 
to be Post-Impressionists, Fauvists and 
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Expressionists. Up to about 1950 there 
little experimentation 
with new trends. Whereas 
been prominent in Europe and America 


was relatively 
Jews have 


in the avant-garde movements (Gabo 
and Pevsner in Constructivism, Gottlieb 
in Abstract Art, Blume and Chagall in 
Surrealism), Israel then seemed general- 
ly speaking, twenty or thirty years “‘be- 
hind” the times. Afekim Hadashim (New 
Horizons), a vanguard group formed 
chiefly by Janco and his followers, broke 
away from the official Association of 
Painters and Sculptors and served to 
introduce some new ideas. For the most 
part, however, the Israelis did not seem 
especially concerned with the dernier cri 
of the Left Bank; they were not trying 
to be the “first” to arrive at a goal. In 
the large 1951 volume, Painting and 
Sculpture in Israel, edited by Haim Gam- 
zu, one finds that only two out of sixty- 
three artists included—the sculptor Mo- 
she Sternschuss and the painter Jean- 
David—are represented by work of a 
modern “harshness” which may be baf- 
fling to untrained onlookers. Yet, in the 
enlarged 1957 edition of Gamzu’s book, 
the ratio between abstract and non-ab- 
stract artists is even less, since of the 
artists added, only one, Aaron Kahan, 
belongs to the abstract classification. In 
the earlier volumes on Palestinian art 
by Elias (1939) and Karl 
Schwarz (1941), the absence of abstract 
and surrealist art was even more con- 


Newman 


spicuous. Reviewing the Ein Hod group 
show, held at New York’s Riverside 
Museum I could not help writing (Con- 
gress Weekly, November 11, 1957): 
“The Europe of the 1920-1930 period 
lingers on in the treatment, too strong- 
ly reminiscent of Bonnard and Vuillard, 
of Matisse and Braque, of the German 


Expressionists. Among the younger Eu- 


ropeans who have found imitators is 
the Frenchman Buffet whose melancholy 
still-lifes seem to fascinate the Israelis. 
The general level in this show is high, 
craftsmanship is solid, and the purchase 
prices are fair. But while there are no 
complete failures, there is, unfortunate- 
ly, nothing so outstanding as to merit 
special mention. Nor is there any in- 
dication of search beyond the achieve- 
ments of Europe's celebrated artists. Did 
the jury who selected these works ex- 
clude anything that might antagonize 
the more conservative patrons expected 
here, or is Ein Hod less given to experi- 


mentation, to than are 


investigation 
Woodstock or Provincetown?” 

There is not enough experimenting, 
not enough searching in the country’s 
sculpture either. Yet we must give Is- 
rael credit for having become “‘sculp- 
ture-conscious” in recent years. Travel- 
ers who visited Palestine were always as- 
tonished to find it a place devoid of 
monuments. The Arab population pro- 
duced no artists at all, and while the 
Jewish settlers had painters among them 
almost from the beginning, little was 
done in the plastic arts until very re- 
cently. 

The rigid interpretation of the Sec- 
ond Commandment certainly did much 
to delay the emergence of sculptors 
Jews. 


among Deep in the unconsci- 


ous mind of the Jewish-born artist, 
however “emancipated” he might have 
been, the voice from Sinai thundered 
against the making of graven images, 
and the first outstanding sculptors, such 
as Glicenstein, Epstein, and Lipchitz, 
arose only after Jewish painters had long 
gained a definite foothold in Western 
art. Though it was a sculptor, the well- 
known Boris Schatz, who created Pales- 


tine’s first school of art, sculpting was 


ART—ISRAEL’S NEW FRONTIER l 


not among the disciplines taught at 
Bezalel. 

Perhaps material difficulties were an 
even greater obstacle than religious con- 
siderations. For even profoundly reli- 
realize 


gious persons had 


that the 


begun to 
Second Commandment was 
chieflly aimed at forbidding the crea- 
tion of such forms as could be wor- 
shipped in the manner of the pagans. 
But there was a dearth of appropriate 
material: large blocks of wood were dif- 
ficult to obtain in a country where every 
tree was, and still is, considered a price- 
less possession; as for stone, the only 
kind available in large quantities is the 
beautiful, but very hard Jerusalem mar- 
ble. And to this very day facilities for 
bronze casting are badly lacking. 

For years the only monument in Pales- 
tine was the stylized white lion at Tel 
Hai in the north, commemorating the 
hero Joseph Trumpeldor who, in 1920, 
was killed by neighboring Arab aggres- 
sors. While clearly derived from the an- 
cient Egyptian style, this monument is 
quite impressive. Unfortunately, its crea- 
tor, Aharon Melnikoff, did not stay in 
Palestine very long, and he is now living 
and working in England. By now, how- 
ever, sculpture in Israel has come of age, 
and the country can boast of a dozen 
artists whose works would be appreci- 
ated by European and American con- 
noisseurs for their aesthetic qualities. 

It must be noted that the State of Is- 
rael is doing as much as it can to help 
and encourage its sculptors. Thanks to 
the efforts of civic-minded men and 
women, Israel is no longer a place with- 
out public monuments. On Tel Aviv's 
tree-lined Rothschild Boulevard, 


the Museum, a bas-relief by Aaron Priver‘ 


near 


shows the development of the city, and 
pays tribute to its heroic builders. Reho- 


~I 
vr 


vot has an impressive war memorial by 
Dov Feigine, and Afikim has a charming 
work by the same artist, showing a girl 
holding up a fawn. Near Kiryath Ana.- 
vim there is an obelisque-like monument 
for the fallen heroes of Palmakh: its 
creator, the late Menahem Schmitt, who 
was better known as a painter, had lost 
his son, a Palmakh shock trooper, in 
the war of liberation. Ein Geb, on Lake 
Kinnereth, boasts a work by the fa- 
mous French-Russian artist, Chana Or- 
loff, a statue of a plump, earthy peasant 
woman with a child. Less inspired, ar- 
tistically speaking, is the rather academic 
young warrior by the Pole, Nathan Rap- 
paport, commemorating at Yad Morde- 
cai, a settlement of Polish Jews, the fight- 
ers of the Warsaw Ghetto. 

After all this has been said, it should 
emerge with sufficient clarity that it may 
take Israel many years, perhaps many 
decades, before her cultural soil will be 
fertile enough to produce artists who 
can compete with the greatest in the 
world. Tel Aviv and Jerusalem may, 
some day, become art centers compara- 
ble to certain centers of the Italian Re- 
naissance. But it is also possible that 
the political situation will not permit 
much preoccupation with the arts, and 
that the great pathfinders will not be 
forthcoming in the near future. 

But do we, as human beings, as lovers 
of the arts, as Zionists, as American Jews 
have to wait for the moment when Is- 
rael will be sufficiently developed and 
strong enough to bestow upon the world 
gifts so astonishing, so exciting that the 
eyes of the entire art world will be di- 
rected to it? 

It is fascinating and edifying to study 
Israeli art even while its products may 
be second or even third rate. Let us try, 


then, to understand the basic phenom- 
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ena that make up what is called Israeli 
art. First, there is amazingly little that 
is influenced by Old World experience, 
such as ghetto life, including religious 
worship. Rare is the painter or sculptor 
who takes his theme from the history 
of the galuth—unless he is an older man 
or woman who came to Palestine or Is- 
rael as an adult—and even those who 
are in their fifties and sixties have been 
influenced by the younger generation to 
such a degree that their thinking now 
centers less on that which was than on 
that which is and will come. Second, in- 
sofar as religion plays a role as a pro- 
vider of subject matter, the Israeli ar- 
tist confines himself to the Old Testa- 
ment, and pays little attention to post- 
Biblical Even where Bible 
stories are used, they are treated as high- 
lights of a glorious history rather than 
as religious tracts with ethical messages. 
Third, the Israeli artist, whether he 
harks back to Impressionism, or indulges 


history. 


in semi-abstract practices—which he 
rarely does, by the way—uses the sub- 
ject matter around him with the mat- 
ter-of-factness of a Sutherland, a Mo- 
randi, or a Buffet, and the accident that 
he is an Israeli or a Jew seems to con- 
cern him as little as being English, Ita- 
lian or French influences the movements 
of his confrere’s brush. 

An orange painted in Tel Aviv is not 
a Jewish orange, just as one painted in 
Paris is not a French orange. Persecu- 
tion (not so distant at all), the feeling 
of foreignness, taboos and propaganda 


have affected the artist in Europe and 
America who is a Jew, or is held to be 
a Jew. With some deliberate exaggera- 
tion I might say that the artist in the 
galuth cannot paint an orange without 
feeling that he, the artist, and even the 
orange is a Jew. Looking at works done 
by Israelis, especially those who came 
to Eretz Yisrael in their youth or were 
born there—looking at these works I 
sense that they can paint oranges, and 
almost anything else, without thinking 
or feeling that they are Jews. To be 
sure, they are Jews, and none of them 
would want to deny it, least of all 


those progressive artists who, several 


years ago, banded together under the 
Afakim Hadashim. 
Still, I was struck by the thought that 


challenging name, 


most of what they showed me could have 
been fashioned in this age of the jet- 
plane almost anywhere by almost any 
free woman or man. 

After all this has been said, the fact 
remains that Israel's emergence as an 
art center is one of the most encouraging 
This 
country can be proud of the work of its 
Old Masters, such as Steinhardt, Ardon- 
Bronstein, and Janco, but also of the 


phenomena of our time. small 


younger generation, among whom Naph- 
tali Besem, the Yemenite Avshalom Oksi, 
Zvi Galil, and the kibbutznik, Moshe 
Prupes, are worth watching. Talents are 
numerous, and so are, fortunately, the 
patrons without whom neither the ar- 
tists nor the arts would be able to sur- 
vive. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Editor, Judaism: 


Dr. Strauss’s thoughtful review of my 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period, Vols. 1V-VI supplies much of 
value. It is sheer ingratitude to do any- 
thing but bow in thanks to a man who 
speaks of one’s own work as he does of 
mine in his closing paragraph. But he 
disagrees on some basic matters, which 
I think need discussion. In standing my 
ground where he disagrees with me, I 
am at most only standing my ground 
where he has misunderstood me. It was 
said of a philosopher recently that if you 
disagreed with him he thinks you have 
misunderstood him and simply repeats 
himself. I must risk making the same 
impression. 

Strauss points out a contrast between 
the meaningful medieval rosette in a 
Christian rose window and the use of 
the rosette in a building of the ancient 
Near East, in which “for the average on- 
looker, the symbolic meaning 
forgotten.” The only 
looker” 


is quite 
“average on- 
of whom Strauss can speak with 
this finality is of course the modern one. 
What the rosettes meant in the ancient 
Near East, with its tremendous solar con- 
cern, requires a great deal of study, and 
cannot thus be asserted. I return to the 
subject in my forthcoming Volume VIII. 
Similarly I do not “assume” that the 
cemetery gate in New Haven “proves” 
the full survival of all the range of an- 
cient gate symbolism. I only “assume” 
that more is involved in symbolic con- 
tinuity, or in la wie des formes, than 
one can “prove.” That people “borrow 
formal motifs purely as forms” (italics 
Strauss’s) I fully agree. That they also 
borrow symbols as symbols Strauss him- 
self admits is often true. All my labor 
is to try to establish a method by which 
we can recognize some probability (not 
proof) as~to whether symbolism is in- 


volved in a given case of borrowing. 
Even to go this far is an extremely difh- 
cult matter. On the rare occasion when 
one can quote what appears to be a 
statement from a contemporary that 
seems to throw light on symbols or their 
borrowing, this may or may not be 
enough to establish probability of gen- 
eral meaning, since every writer, of every 
age, like Strauss and me, speaks for him- 
self. 

Again, Strauss greatly overemphasizes 
the “mass production” of antiquity even 
to the point of using the term “assem- 
bly-line output.” Large workshops anti- 
quity had, but when one speaks of “‘fac- 
tories’, anachronism has indeed taken 
over. Until the modern invention of pre- 
fabricated houses, all building materials 
had to be sawed and fitted to order, and 
that one could find marble columns cut 
to assorted sizes, for sale, apparently, 
like ready-made trousers, seems to go far 
afield indeed. Large workshops of course 
existed, where many workmen, some of 
them with little skill, followed standard 
prescribed patterns. This is all that the 
account of the martyrdom of Claudius 
suggests, the source upon which Straus 
chiefly relies for his idea of mass produc- 
tion.’ Strauss seems to know this docu- 
ment only as Friedlander reported it. I 
had not heard of it, and am very grate- 
ful for having it called to my attention. 
The document speaks of the Emperor 
Diocletian as coming to a great work- 
shop in Pannonia where 622 workmen 
were employed as stone cutters under 
five “philosophers.” The latter seem to 
have made the designs and supervised 
their execution. Diocletian first ordered 
a large figure of Helios in the chariot, 
with accompanying symbols, and _ this 

1 Published in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Vienna Academy, X (1853), 115-126. 
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the best cutters of whom Claudius, a 
Christian, was chief, carved without ob- 
jections, though they kept stopping to 
cross themselves as they worked. When 
the image was completed, Diocletian 
had a temple made for it, with marble 
pillars cut to specified size in the same 
workshop. Diocletian then gave more 
orders: Conchas ex lapide porphyritico 
cum sigillis et herba acantu, which prob- 
ably means fountain basins with little 
figures of some sort, and acanthus leaves, 
but may mean little niche shrines con- 
taining figures; also foliated capitals, 
Victories, and Cupids, lions spouting 
water, eagles and deer. None of these 
offered any problem to Claudius and his 
friends, and their work delighted the 
Emperor. But when he asked for a statue 
of Asclepius, they refused to make it, on 
the ground that human image was for- 
bidden; they quoted Psalm 135. 18, from 
the famous passage prohibiting the 
making of idols. The end result was that 
others were put frantically to work on 
the order. They made the image in 3] 
days, but Diocletian executed the Chris- 
tian recalcitrants. 

From the point of view of the history 
of symbolism, this is an extremely in- 
teresting document. The Christian work- 
men said that the prohibition included 
every imago hominis, but they had just 
made Helios, Victory, the cupids and 
the little figures at the fountains with- 
out objection. We might suppose the 
issue to be the making of idols which 
would be worshiped, but the image of 
Helios the Christian workmen had just 
made was certainly such, since it was 
set up in a temple, and the test de- 
manded by Diocletian was that they wor- 
ship before the image of that god. We see 
at once that some images were accept- 
able, even though some pagans were wor- 
shiping them, and some not. Now we 
recall poignantly that in Jewish art we 
find Victories, Cupids and Helios, but 
no Asclepius. Some recognized pattern 
is controlling what could be tolerated 
in both religions, but that pattern does 
not follow the lines of what pagans were 
or were not worshiping. What was that 


pattern, one so well established that 
Christians as well as Jews followed it? 

Obviously here is a problem quite be- 
yond any assured answer. It seems not 
impossible to explain the distinction 
along the line I have been using, name- 
ly that some figures could be taken over 
because they could be Judaized or Chris- 
tianized by new explanations, while 
others could not. We, or I, simply do 
not know the minds of the people at 
the time well enough to decide clearly 
whether in saying this I have correctly 
represented their thinking. All I can say 
for my explanation is that it takes us 
a long way in dealing with such prob- 
lems, and I know no other that does so 
well. For again, the fact of borrowing 
must be our central concern. 

The inherent interest of the little 
document has distracted us. We began 
with Strauss’s idea that the document 
shows that one could buy such objects 
as “staple products in stock.’” Even in 
so large a shop as this, everything was 
cut to order according to the ideas of 
the customer. I have no doubt that one 
could go to one of the larger workshops 
and find ready-made figures of Priapus 
to put into a garden. Even sarcophagi 
may well have been found in stock. But 
the very fact that no two sarcophagi are 
exactly alike, however much they may 
have standardized motifs, shows that sar- 
cophagi were made as individual crea- 
tions. Clay lamps could be produced by 
molds, of course, but not things that 
were carved. Strauss is not the only one 
who thus projects modern manufactur- 
ing into antiquity. I need not cite names. 
As to the mosaic floors, or painted walls 
of Jewish remains, it is hard indeed to 
envisage how they could be what Strauss 
calls “‘factory-made imitations.’ Standard 
motifs, yes; but those mosaics and wall 
paintings were as a whole carefully made 
in situ at the behest of the people con- 
structing the synagogue or grave. The 
same must be presumed to be true of 
the carvings. 

May I point out in closing that what 
disappointed me most in Strauss’s review 
was his failure to recognize the tenta- 
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tive mood of my suggestions. For al- 
though we can come to reasonable prob- 
ability about the methods of manufac- 
turing ancient objects, we cannot go 
even that far in interpretation. Strauss 
(and Cecil Roth whom he quotes) may 
feel that I read too much into the an- 
cient designs; I feel they read too little. 
The difference between us cannot be 
settled by judgments on such matters, 
stated as historical facts. For historical 
facts are not set by the feeling of any 
of us, and we must walk humbly with 
the past as with God. 

ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE REVIEWER REPLIES 

The readers of this journal—and es- 
pecially this reviewer—are indebted to 
Professor Goodenough for his reply to 
my review (Winter Issue, 1958). Such 
discussion, conducted in an irenic vein, 
offers the reader a more vivid picture 
of the basic questions than thick tomes 
on the subject. Certainly, it is the surest 
way of clearing up misunderstandings. 

It appears, after all, that our basi 
views on the subject are not fundamen- 
tally opposed. Burdened as I am by the 
Jewish heritage of dialectical precision, 
perhaps I did not sufficiently take into 
account the “tentative mood” of Good- 
enough’s suggestion. Hence, his com- 
plaint in the final paragraph of his reply 
may indeed be well founded. What is 
more important is the fact that no great 
distance separates our respective posi- 
tions. Goodenough agrees, in so many 
words, that there are cases in which “‘peo- 
ple borrow formal motifs purely as 
forms.”” On the other hand, as he proper- 
ly stresses, I have admitted that symbols 
may happen to migrate. (May I add that 
I have not only admitted it but em- 
phasized examples, not mentioned by 
Goodenough, of the “borrowing” of an- 
cient symbols, the borrowing of the ro- 
sette or the Menorah by Christianity in 
the Middle Ages.) 

However, we do differ on the question 


whether there is actually any one par- 
ticular method—the psychological—by 
which one may ascertain with “some 
probability (not proof) as to whether 
symbolism is involved in a given case 
of borrowing”. I do not deny that the 
psychological method may be helpful in 
some cases, but corroboration by other 
evidence is always necessary, the kind 
of archaeological and literary evidence 
adduced by Goodenough in so masterly 
a fashion. The difference in our views 
seems to be more a matter of tempera- 
ment than argument. 

When dealing with the story of Clau- 
dius’ martyrdom, Goodenough frankly 
admits that he is unable to solve the 
riddle why Claudius and his Christian 
co-workers did not refuse to make an 
image of Helios to serve as a Temple 
idol, but preferred martyrdom to the 
making of an image of Asclepios. (Odd- 
ly enough, we find paintings of Helios 
but not of Asclepios in ancient syna- 
gogues s.)? 

This is not the only inexplicable dif- 
ference in the use of forms. In the sec- 
ond paragraph of his reply, Goodenough 
has overlooked the fact that I did not 
contrast the rosette-motif of the medieval 
cathedral’s rose window with the rosette- 
motif “in a building of the ancient Near 
East’, but in a building of the Arab- 
Islamic Middle Ages. Not only the mod- 
ern, but also the 8th century onlooker 
may have perceived the rosette-motif as 
a purely decorative form. As a rigid Mos- 
lem, all symbols relating to sun-worship 
would be abhorent traces of idolatry. 
But Goodenough is right, we cannot 
know for a certainty what an onlooker 
more than a thousand years ago felt in 
the presence of such figures. Hence, I 
contrasted the vivid symbolic impression 
of the cathedral rose window on the 


1 Goodenough’s assertion that I cited this 
story from Friedlander and not from the origi- 
nal publication quoted by him is correct. But 
what is one to do in Jerusalem where most of 
the books of the University Library still remain 
inaccessible on Mt. Scopus, barred to us by the 
Jordanians? At any rate, it has been useful to 
introduce the story into our discussion. 
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modern onlooker with the decorative 
tapestry-like effect of the Mshatta-Wall. 
I wished to make it clear that the same 
formal motif still exists to-day as a living 
symbol in one case and that, in the sec- 
ond instance, the original symbolic 
meaning has evaporated into a purely 
decorative effect. Hence, the psychologi- 
cal method cannot explain the differ- 
ence. As Goodenough emphasizes, “We 
must walk humbly with the past’, and 
each case must be continuously exam- 
ined on its own merits without consis- 
tent recourse to a single, specific method 
of explanation. 

Finally, | must clear up another mis- 
understanding. Goodenough is _ right 
when he criticizes the term “assembly- 
line production”, for the making of ar- 
tifacts in Roman antiquity. The term 
must be ascribed to a lapse in an other- 
wise excellent English translation of my 
German manuscript where I had used 
the term “Serienherstellung’. What I in- 
tended was a series of identical sculp- 
tured or mosaic works produced by hand. 
For our discussion, the important point 
is that the purchase of such ready-made 
“staple-commodities” does not on the 
whole involve symbolic meaning. My 
source for the assumption of a market- 
artifacts production in Roman times is 


not alone the Claudius story. Even more 
significant is Diocletian’s decree of 301 
A.D. which fixed maximum wages for 
sculptors, mosaic workers, etc., but left 
the size of artists’ commissions unreg- 
ulated. In his brief reply, Goodenough 
did not comment on this fact and its 
bearing on the thread of his argument. 


I trust he will do so in the forthcom- 
ing volumes of his work. Most especial- 
ly, I look forward to his dealing with 
my basic position, one that ought be of 
great interest to readers of this Journal. 
A cultural minority frequently draws 
upon the artistic forms of the surround- 
ing majority wthout being affected by 
their underlying symbolic or other 
values.2 With his thorough knowledge 
of the archaeological and literary ma- 
terial, Professor Goodenough will be 
able to give us a decisive contribution 
to the solution of this problem in the 
Greco-Roman period. 


HEINRICH STRAUSS 
Jerusalem, Israel 


2 For this problem, see the historical review 
in my recently published article “On Jews and 
German Art” in Yearbook Vol. Il. of the Leo 
Baeck Institute, East and West Library, Lon- 


don, 1958. 


REVIEWS 


Bridgehead, The Drama of Israel, by 
Waldo Frank, George Braziller, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., 1957, xiv plus 220 pages. 


Waldo Frank came to Israel to write 
a series of articles for a group of Span- 
ish language newspapers. His assignment 
was to report on current problems of 
the new State. But his contact with the 
land and its people was too involved 
and too intense to be contained in a 
factual report of political and economic 
or social conditions. He became aware 
in Israel of a dimension of depth and 
history that made politics, economics, 
and statistics seem subsidiary. He there- 
fore, decided to write a report of the 
people behind the politics, of the mil- 
lenia behind the timely, of the old and 
new spiritual drama that underlies and 
transcends the day to day problems of 
Israel. 

He met all kinds of Jews—a tall blond 
immigrant from Germany, a small bent 
Jew from Kurdistan, the tough workers 
of Histadrut, the old Orthodox remnant 
who sway over their tomes, the bourge- 
ois ex-citizens of middle Europe who 
came to rebuild themselves, and the stal- 
wart pioneers who came to rebuild the 
world, the Oriental Jews who came to 
Israel out of the Middle Ages on what 
they thought were flying carpets, the ex- 
tremists of the right, and the extremists 
of the left, those who came to live and 
those came to die—and the Sabras who 
have issued from them all. He met them 
and tried to find the common element 
in them all, the factor that makes them 
all one people. He senses their under- 
lying unity in their common relationship 
to a history which is religion, to a reli- 
gion which is history, to a past which is 
pointed through them towards an unful- 
filled future. He calls this unity “the 


impulse to transform worship into ac- 
tion, individual spirit into social body, 
ideas into life.” 

There is throughout the book a per- 
sonal response to Israel’s ideals and a 
profound appreciation of Israel’s accom- 
plishments. But Frank does not simply 
write a rhapsodic description of Israel's 
achievements. He is much too real a 
friend of Israel’s for that. Instead, he 
writes both of its achievements and of 
its shortcomings. He understands the 
enormous pressures that have been 
brought to bear upon this tiny land and 
its inhabitants and yet he criticises 
sharply the moral concessions and the 
spiritual compromises that have re- 
sulted. No one can blame people emerg- 
ing from the death chamber if they are 
wholly given over to their own survival 
or if they are unable to consider the 
position of their opponents. And yet, 
the spiritual toll, which the constant 
state of readiness for war has taken must 
be evaluated. There is a distrust of the 
outsider, a different standard for the en- 
emy, a narcissism that is inevitable in 
a cultural island, an ingrownness and a 
self-centeredness which is inherent in a 
beleaguered people. To say this is not 
to carp or to criticize but only to count 
up the cost of war and the high price 
of freedom. 

While in no way minimizing the re- 
sponsibility of the Western powers for 
mixing oil and morality and confusion 
in the Middle East, or the Soviet State 
for fanning the flames of hatred, or the 
Arab leaders for their ruthlessness, 
Frank maintains that Israel’s inability 
to reach out to the Arab world in gen- 
uine trust and friendship was a moral 
fault as well as a political error. Now 
the Arab States must be made to grant 
the simple premise that Jsrael is and 
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has a right to be, but at the same time 
Israel must find ways of communicating 
with its enemy. He suggests that after 
Israel’s right to be is effectively acknowl- 
edged and guaranteed, the internation- 
alization of Old Jerusalem by the Jews 
would be an effective gesture and de- 
monstration that Israel is a people com- 
mitted to a value beyond itself. 

Frank’s book is a hurried sketch, not 
a full scale study. It is sometimes sug- 
gestive, sometimes erratic, and some- 
times unfair. Some of its ideas are too 
elusive for serious analysis. The theory 
that Israel’s geography led to monothe- 
ism, or that Israel’s leaders are “moth- 
erly’ in type is simply too vague for 
debate. There is some writing for effect 
which becomes straining after effect. 
The author is sometimes carried away 
by the dramatic possibilities of a figure 
of a speech. But with all its defects, 
Bridgehead is still a deeply moving and 
suggestive description of Israel. It is 
wrong in many details but it is right in 
its major premise which is that in Israel 
history and destiny are one. 

Jack RIEMER 

Swampscott, Mass. 


The Religious Kibbutz Movement, ed- 
ited by Aryei Fishman, published by the 
Religious Section of the Youth and He- 
halutz Department of the Zionist Or- 
ganization, Jerusalem, Israel, 1957, pp. 
195, 


Technology has found the pilot-plant 
a useful, often indispensable preliminary 
step to the patterning of a larger scale 
system. The most important—and en- 
tirely credible -proposal in The Reli- 
gious Kibbutz Movement holds that the 
religious kibbutz can function as such 
a working model for a larger segment 
of contemporary Judaism, as a micro- 
cosmic stipulation of the problems and 
alternatives which confront the Jewish 
community as a whole. The religious 
kibbutz, suggest several of the writers 
whose essays make up this volume, is a 
self-contained entity, operating with at 
least a minimal degree of economic and 
social independence of the context in 


which it is set. To this material as- 
pect, moreover, it joins a reverence for 
the traditions of Judaism, yielding in 
combination a community which more 
approximately than any other since Si- 
naitic times re-captures a sacramental 
synthesis of politic and religion. Other 
branches, indeed all of the branches of 
contemporary Judaism, have been made 
aware in varying degrees of problems 
of religious practice which either are 
not comprehended in Halachic writings 
or which are treated there out of an un- 
derstanding of conditions which no 
longer obtain. But none of these branch- 
es, it is held, have been able to fully 
resolve those problems. They have 
tended instead either to reduce the in- 
clusive communal relevance of Judaism 
to a restrictive religious sphere or to 
accord deeds of permanence to what 
were originally intended as interim solu- 
tions. 

An example of such a solution, one 
that has evoked a strenuous and pro- 
found reaction from the religious kib- 
butz, is the Shabbos Goy, the figure 
called on in tradition to perform tasks 
forbidden the Jewish populace. So long 
as the Jew did not hold himself account. 
able for the conduct of communal af- 
fairs, the Shabbos Goy served a purpose 

either he did the milking on the Sab- 
bath or, for those who felt uneasy at 
such a solution, there were other pro- 
fessions than that of dairy farmer trom 
which to choose. But the religious kib- 
butz has felt that neither of these an- 
swers is a responsible one. There remain 
a number of chores which must be per- 
formed in any society. In a Jewish com- 
munity, the argument runs, it would be 
less than honest to allot those chores 
to the non-Jew or to the non-observant 
Jew. If the task is urgent enough to be 
done, let it be done, as Maimonides 
proposed, by “the great and wise ones 
of Israel”. The religious kibbutz has en- 
countered numerous obstacles in this 
effort to sustain both communal in- 
dependence and Halachic injunction, 
ranging in nature from problems of de- 
fense on the Shabbat to those imposed 
by Shmittah, the ordinance governing 
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the agricultural Sabbatical Year. Many of 
the difficulties are not yet resolved; but it 
is by this comprehensive effort to con- 
front traditional Judaism, pervasive of 
the many levels on which man lives, 
with the modern world that the religious 
kibbutz is offered as a model for the 
community at large. 

This theme, if the most important, 
is but one of many taken up by the es- 
says of The Religious Kibbutz Move- 
ment. Mr. Fishman, the editor and au- 
thor of an informative introduction, has 
divided the essays, written largely by 
members of the movement, into three 
groups: the first, dealing with theoreti- 
cal aspects of the religious kibbutz, the 
second, detailing a number of vignet- 
tes from kibbutz life and the third, pro- 
viding the history of each of the ten set- 
tlements of HaPoel HaMizrachi. (It 
would have been useful to include more 
than the passing reference which the 
work makes to the two kvutzoth of the 
Agudah.) The first section, most pene- 
trating and valuable of the three, in- 
cludes a thoughtful appraisal by Simha 
Friedman of “The Extension of the 
Scope of Halakha” in which the author 
enlarges on the central theme mentioned 
above, and an interesting analysis of 
“The Religious Personality in the Reli- 
gious Kvutza” by Eliezer Goldman. Mr. 
Goldman discusses the demands which 
Kibbutz life makes on the individual, 
chastizes the older generation (of which 
he is apparently a member) for “its ten- 
dency to exaggerate speculative issues 
of no directly pragmatic significance” 
and, finally, himself arrives at a defini- 
tion of sin as a tool of communal re- 
sponsibility to which the toughest- 
minded of the pragmatic philosophical 
traditions might accede. Other essays in 
this group deal with education in the 
kibbutz, the synagogue and community 
and the place accorded them in the reli- 
gious kibbutz. 

Certain of the vignettes of the second 
section which ranges from a Brit Milah 
in Ein HaNatsiv to the Halachic prob- 
lems experienced by the Etzion Bloc 
during the War of Independence are as 
illuminating in their way of the kibbutz 


mind as are the essays of the first group. 
Moshe Unna, for instance, describes the 
difficulties in educating the young of the 
egalitarian and relatively well-provided- 
for kibbutz to the mitzva of charity; sev- 
eral writers describe the newly emergent 
and beautifully wrought ceremonies 
which the religious kibbutz has applied 
to traditional holidays. But other selec- 
tions of the second, as well as of the 
third section, are of uneven quality and 
do not always fulfill the promise of their 
titles. For all its variety of levels and 
authors, however, the work as a whole 
is relatively free of the ideological jar- 
gon and mannerism which characteris- 
tically afflict writing from the inside of 
“ism’s”; in this case, that interior in- 
cludes a combination of Socialism, Zion- 
ism and Orthodox Judaism. The few 
references to the “rational organization 
of labor” in the kibbutz and the “class 
conflict’ in the capitalist world, the oc- 
casional Politburo smugness at finding 
a previous habit or thought “incorrect”, 
the attitude of condescension towards 
the Galuth Jew and the invocation of 
“Divine intervention” act as reminders 
of the origins and aims of the religious 
kibbutz and the pitfalls which mark its 
way rather than of necessary faults in 
its structure. 

There are, however, weaknesses in the 
organization of the volume. One ques- 
tions, for instance, the advisability of 
calling on individual members to write 
the histories of the settlements or of 
including ten separate histories at all. 
The result is adverse, involving repeti- 
tion and omission, considerable dispari- 
ty in the levels of writing, and in no 
way satisfying the need recognized by 
the work for a study of the forces and 
personalities responsible for the emer- 
gence of the religious kibbutz. Other 
“sins of omsision”’ are apparent. The edi- 
tor himself remarks the absence of refer- 
ence to the status of the woman in the 
religious kibbutz. That status has been 
revised by the kibbutz from the usual 
Orthodox position and could provide a 
sharp perspective from which to ob- 
serve the kibbutz reacting in disagree- 
ment with other Orthodox elements. 
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Furthermore, reference is made only 
obliquely to other criticism which has 
been raised against the practices and 
ideology of the religious kibbutz. The 
most pertinent has come from religious 
sources; the fact, however, that it strikes 
close to home may be seen from the de- 
fensive tones sounded in what are oc- 
casionally intended as replies to specific 
accusations. The reader learns in this 
somewhat devious way of conflict with 
the Israeli Rabbinate and of the charge 
—patently unjustified but nonetheless 
relevant—which would identify the ef- 
forts of the religious kibbutz with those 
of the Reform Movement in the United 
States. Finally, there is no attempt made 
in The Religious Kibbutz Movement to 
define the specific implications which 
that movement might have for Jews out- 
side the kibbutz, to provide the precise 
terms of transformation from the pilot- 
plant to the larger model. It is clear that 
most of the writers feel that the religious 
kibbutz has something to say to Juda- 
ism in general, but what that may be is 
itself left unsaid; more significantly, per- 
haps, the obvious problems of commu- 
nication with those many varieties of 
Jews found outside the kibbutz are left 
untouched. These omissions notwith- 
standing, The Religious Kibbutz Move- 
ment remains a ital volume, serving 
adequately as an introduction to the 
idea and mentality of the religious kib- 
butz and suggesting the remarkable pos- 
sibilities generated by its peculiar struc- 
ture and position. 

Dov B. LANG 
City College of New York 
New York, N.Y. 


The Kremlin, the Jews and the Middle 
East, by Judd L. Teller, Thomas Yose- 
loff, New York, N.Y., 1957, pp. 202. 


This is Dr. Teller’s second book in 
the area of Socialism’s relations to the 
Jewish problem. Unlike the first, Scape- 
goat of Revolution, upon which the au- 
thor draws rather heavily, there is no 
need to belabor his major point in the 
present book. Since Khrushchev’'s brief 
flirtation with anti-Stalinism, the Krem- 
lin’s anti-Semitic policy has become ob- 
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vious even to Communists. Only Jew- 
ish Communists whose emotional ties 
with the world-to-be in this world con- 
tinue to be strong, remain impervious 
to this cognition. To them, one may add 
the anti-Zionists and anti-Semites, who 
in consequence of ignorance, idiocy or 
political maneuvering, are accustomed 
to identify Communism with Jewishness 
and Zionism. 

Communist anti-Semitism can be 
traced to the 19th century Marxist and 
non-Marxist solutions of the Jewish 
problem through assimilation within the 
various proletariats, comes the Revolu- 
tion. A good case for this origin is pre- 
sented by Dr. Teller, beginning with 
Marx and concentrating on Stalin. This 
assimilationist solution, I hold, is an ex- 
tension in pagan-secularist terms of the 
Christian theological view of the useless- 
ness of the Jewish people following their 
presumed rejection by God and election 
of the Christian Church as the new Is- 
rael. Stalin and Hitler were pagans, and 
Toynbee is some kind of Buddhist-Chris- 
tian syncretist, yet all three have inher- 
ited the classical fundamentalist Chris- 
tian view on the Jews and Judaism. The 
Russian Communists and their followers 
have not, as yet, worked out a complete 
line of policy towards all Jews every- 
where. Soviet leaders evidently care less 
than ever before about Jewish public 
opinion or, for that matter, the opinion 
otf whatever is left of decent mankind. 
This is due, to a large extent, to the 
essential neutrality of this public opin- 
ion on the future of the Jewish people 
in terms of group life. One recalls the 
shameful complicity of the West— 
through closing its doors to Jewish im- 
migration—and the East in the mass mur- 
der of the Hitler holocaust. On another 
level, it is to be seen in the competition 
between East and West in the wooing of 
the Arab and Moslem worlds. 

The forced assimilation of the Jews 
into Great Russian culture, the persecu- 
tion of the Jewish intellectuals and, 
the same time, the restriction of oppor- 
tunities for Jews to become intellectuals 
and professionals, or to functian as such, 
are both causes and consequences of an- 
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ti-Semitism. In my opinion, the restric- 
tion of opportunities on the top level, 
in view of the competition of Jews for 
the best positions, leads the Gentile man- 
agerial aristocracy to anti-Semitism. Cul- 
tural genocide can be accepted as a cer- 
tainty in a culturally totalitarian society 
revolving around the Great Russian cul- 
ture, while physical genocide looms as 
a possibility through non-crematorial 
means, such as mass exile to Siberia. As 
for the Jews in Israel and in the Near 
Fast, it is clear from Soviet propaganda 
that Soviet policy is guided by the de- 
sire to cooperate with Arab plans for 
genocide. Again, as at the time of Hit- 
ler’s attempt at mass murder, rescue— 
this time the protection of Israel—de- 
pends to a large extent on the West, 
particularly on the United States. 

These are the melancholy thoughts 
that emerge from the perusal of the 
book, on the assumption that the Soviet 
line will continue. 

The story of Soviet policy on the Jew- 
ish problem is traced somewhat disjoin- 
tedly with frequent background excursi 
into historical parallels. These are a 
testimony to the author's knowledge of 
sources, but do not make it easier for 
the reader to follow, depriving him, as 
they do, of a straight narrative. This 
could have been remedied in part by 
the addition of topical subheads. How- 
ever, the story is there. Dr. Teller covers 
the entire gamut of policy and applica- 
tion, rightly reserving most details for 
the exposition of the events since the 
return, on the part of Russian Jewry to 
Jewish identification. 

Two factors account for this renew- 


al: the Hitler mass-murder that had 
been carried out thoroughly in the 
Nazi-occupied parts of the U.S.S.R. 


with the collaboration of many Quis- 
lings of many nationalities; and the 
establishment of Israel. This process of 
re-identification evidently moved Stalin 
to embark upon outright anti-Jewish 
measures, such as the liquidation of 
Yiddish writers and artists and upon 
outright anti-Semitic steps, such as the 
“Doctors Case’, a canard designed to 
prepare the ground for pogroms or mass 


deportation. Of course, it can be argued 
that the decision to liquidate Jewish 
culture has always been in accord with 
sound Leninist-Stalinist policy of even- 
tual absorption of the Jews by the Great 
Russian nation. The personality of Sta- 
lin, an assimilated Georgian and a psy- 
chopath, most likely also constituted an 
important element in the evolution of 
Soviet policy. Khrushchev has expressed 
himself, on more than one occasion, in 
vulgar anti-Semitic terms. His addiction 
to alcohol and power-mania again pre- 
sent world Jewry with an enemy whose 
action is most unpredictable. 

The reader will find in the book the 
essential data on events and personali- 
ties from Berlin to Chobrutsky, the enig- 
matic “manager” of the Moscow com- 
munity. A chapter on “Israel's Hapless 
Communists”, points to the degradation 
of the Communist slaves of Moscow's 
anti- Jewish policy. In the final chapter, 

“Alternatives or Dead End”, the author 
calls attention to the changing basis of 
Communist Party recruiting, namely, 
the lower classes and the attraction for 
them of isolationist and nationalist 
rather than Socialist appeals. These 
classes are most open to anti-Semitism. 

Dr. Teller holds that the only argu- 
ment that the Soviets understand is pow- 
er. Unfortunately, Israel, despite her feat 
in Sinai, which “aroused new respect in 
the Kremlin”, does not constitute a pow- 
er factor, should the Soviet send their 
“volunteers”, to a war in the Middle 
East which they would help to ignite 
whenever they would deem it useful and 
safe. Israel could be a real power if 
United States policy were different and 
if American Jewry constituted a politi- 
cal power factor. It is my opinion that 
American Jews have accepted the role 
of the philanthropic rich uncle rather 
than that of the protecting member of 
the family, despite the common fate they 
share with Jews everywhere. More- 
over, the policy of the influential rul- 
ing sectors in the Israeli government 
that results in the perpetuation of this 
role of American Jewry through the den- 
igration of the status of Jewish culture 
in favor of fund raising weakens, in turn, 
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the position of American Jewry as a pol- 
itical factor. 

Dr. Teller presents the possibility of 
change in Soviet policy in the direction 
of emphasis on the role of the smaller 
nations in world politics. Of equal im- 
portance is the realization, on the part 
of the United States policy makers, of 
the role of the Arab countries as the Sov- 
iet Trojan horse under the guise of pan- 
Islamism and pan-Arabism. The book 
also describes Yugoslavia’s and Poland’s 
policies on the Jewish problem and deals 
more sketchily with the other satellite 
countries. A must reading is the chap- 
ter “Voice from Purgatory”, consisting 
of a Hebrew letter by a Soviet Jew, a 
reaction to Soviet anti-Semitism. It was 
smuggled out of the U.S.S.R., published 
in the Davar and translated into Eng- 
lish by Sulamith Schwartz. It is one of 
the most stirring documents of our times. 

Occasionally, there is need for more 
details in background. For instance, the 
identity of the Labor Zionist group that 
had been tolerated in the 1920’s should 
have been given as that of the Left Poale 
Zion, with proper explanations. I missed 
the reference to Haimland, the last Yid- 
dish journal to be published in the 
U.S.S.R., possibly confused with the 
Shtern. However, these are minutiae. 
Dr. Teller has performed an important 
service in summarizing the latest data 
on the subject. His book deserves a good 
audience, especially a Jewish one. 

ABRAHAM G. DUKER 
College of Jewish Studies, 
Chicago, Itlinots 


Max Nordau: Philosopher of Human 
Solidarity, by Meir Ben-Horin, Confer- 
ence on Jewish Social Studies, New York, 
N.Y., XIV + 309 pp., including biblio- 
graphy and index 


Max Nordau quotes in his Paradoxes 
an English satirist defining gratitude as 
a “lively sense of future favors.” Ob- 
viously, the dead cannot hold out future 
favors. “Only when living human be- 
ings,” comments Nordau, “expect to 
realize some material advantage in not 
allowing the memory of certain persons 
to decay, do the masses retain a clear 
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remembrance of them, as in the case of 
founders of religions... But when there 
i no such interest at work, mankind has- 
tens to forget its dead, even when they 
have been its greatest benefactors.” 

The genius who flatters himself with 
visions of immortality, affirms Nordau 
elsewhere in the same book, is totally 
and absolutely wrong. It is truly pathe- 
tic, he continues, to witness the despair- 
ing efforts by man to withdraw his in- 
dividuality from “the operation of the 
law of annihilation. He piles enormous 
stones into gigantic, monumental edi- 
fices, he compels bronze to retain his 
lineaments, he writes his name on every 
page in books, he engraves it in mar- 
ble... He animates with endowments 
streets and cities.” 

However, concludes Nordau, “The in- 
timate objects to which the individual 
confides the task of perpetuating his 
memory do not perform this duty very 
long. Even when they ga destruc- 
tion, they lose their voice. Even in 
the name of the city, the name of its 
founder is obscured, as when Constanti- 
nople is transformed into Stamboul...” 

I have quoted at some length from 
Nordau’s writings to indicate the ruth- 
less truth of his observations. Max Nor- 
dau, the intellectual giant of the late 
19th and early 2th centuries, whose repu- 
tation embraced the earth, is hardly re- 
membered now for his works, some of 
which went through over 80 editions 
and were translated virtually into every 
modern language, including Japanese. 

Thirty-five years after his death, Max 
Nordau (1849-1923) lives mostly in the 
memory of those who recognize him as 
a co-founder of a great movement—polli- 
tical Zionism. 

Professor Meir Ben-Horin’s interpre- 
tive book is an attempt to show that 
there is much in Nordau, the social phi- 
losopher, that is relevant and pertinent 
to our own days. Dr. Ben-Horin, a dis- 
cerning scholar, may be said to have 
carried out his task with signal success. 

Nordau was a prolific writer. His style 
had feuilletonistic verve and journalis- 
tic “go,” on the one hand, and scientific 
incisiveness and authoritative exactitude, 
on the other. In his forceful, biting man- 
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ner he assailed the sham of European 
culture and the maladies of the social 
order, nor did he spare such men as Leo 
Tolstoy, Henrik Ibsen, Friedrich Niet- 
zche, Walt Whitman—the idols of the 
Western world. Zionist leaders, too, did 
not escape his pen, as indicated by the 
following description of Ahad Haam, 
quoted by Ben-Horin: ‘““Ahad Haam’s so- 
called essays are claptrap whose arro- 
gant vacuity cannot be put into words. 
It is a pell-mell of undigested catch- 
words picked up at random from Eu- 
ropean feuilletonists, a chaos of smoky 
phrases in which one seeks in vain for 
a single, clear, sharply defined, logical- 
ly developed, sensible idea 

But Nordau had also expounded the 
concept of “human solidarity,” which 
in the words of Ben-Horin, is a “short- 
hand term denoting the essential one- 
ness of humanism and naturalism, of 
democracy and science, of morality and 
intelligence,” and which “establishes 
man’s central role in nature in full free- 
dom from anthropocentric illusions.” 

Naturally, Ben-Horin is interested in 
Nordau’s “core-concept of human soli- 
darity.”” Thus he sets forth in his book 
a wealth of quotations from Nordau 
bearing on the subject. Sometimes, it 
would seem, that Ben-Horin reads more 
into Nordau than actually is there; but, 
then, this is a matter of opinion. Or- 
dinarily, the stringing of excerpts in a 
sizable book makes pretty dull reading. 
Not so, though, in the present volume. 

To begin with, the citations are well- 
chosen and pertinent. Then there is also 
the concise reconstruction of the back- 
ground of central themes and the brief 
summaries and _ succinct evaluations. 
Nordau’s literary style, as already pointed 
out, is extremely vivid, even in transla- 
tion. Ben-Horin’s own style is hardly 
less picturesque, e.g., “Because of his sol- 
idaritarian insight, Nordau was capable 
of maintaining distance in the very thick- 
et of events.” (p. 246) 

The major portion of the book deals 
with science and authority, science and 
progress, the meaning of history, nature 
and life, “the dimensions of morals’, 
culture and degeneration, emotion and 
cogitation, institutions and conventions, 


religion and ethics, nationalism and stat- 
ism, class-struggle and revolution, educa- 
tion and human solidarity. 

Having read what Nordau had to say 
about the topics mentioned immediate- 
ly above, one is amazed how “contem- 
porary” Nordau is; one is impressed with 
his insight and prophetic powers, espe- 
cially concerning Jewish affairs. As early 
as 1911, Nordau declared that six mil- 
lion Jews were in danger of being exter- 
eo After World War I, he offered 

1 plan to resettle about a million Jews 
in Palestine. He was universally ridi- 
culed for his “crazy” notions, but the 
events of World War II have tragically 
vindicated his position. Also, the post 
World War II mass immigration into Is- 
rael has justified his point of view. One 
cannot help but feel while reading Ben- 
Horin’s selections from Nordau, that 
there is a message in Nordau’s words 
not only for us but even for future gen- 
erations. 

The first part of 
offers a convincing 
Nordau, the so-called iconoclast and 
skeptic, became identified with the 
“impractical” aspirations of Zionism. 
Actually, Nordau did not become a Zion- 
ist overnight, as is romantically believed 
by so many. He was not converted to 
Herzl’s faith suddenly, as a result of an 
impassioned plea by the great visionary. 
Nordau began thinking of the Jewish 
problem and its possible solution even 
before he met Herzl. And there was no 
incongruity between Nordau, the Job of 
the Western world, as someone—I do not 
remember now who—had called him, 
<9 Nordau, the modern Jewish proph- 

—fiery, fluent and fearless. From the 
very beginning, he was a truth-seeker, 
a fanatical fighter for justice and a bat- 
tler against superstition and wont 
How could he fail to see the great moral 
and creative force of Zionism? 

Thus, as Ben-Horin points out, it was 
in Zionism that Nordau’s genius achieved 
its full stature. In it he saw a fruition 
of his solidaritarian faith, the faith in 
man the “home-builder.” The concept 
of Zionism, Ben-Horin feels, was for 
Nordau a synonym in a sense “for hu- 
man indispensability, dignity, creativity, 


Ben-Horin’s book 
explanation how 
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for man-asend, for science-as-end, for 
‘home-making’ as end-in-view.” 
IsraeL T. 
University of Louisvtlle, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


NAAMANI 


The Cantillation of the Bible, by Solo- 
mon Rosowsky, The Reconstructionist 
Press, New York, N.Y., 1957, pp. 669, 
with musical examples and indices. 


The avowed object of this stupendous 
volume is a thoroughly scientific inves- 
tigation of the basic musical laws gov- 
erning the expressive melodic reading 
of the Scriptures (specifically the Pen- 
tateuch) that has been a part of He- 
brew religious usage since ancient times, 
and today is generally known under the 
term of cantillation. 

This brief formulation seems to be 
clear enough, and perhaps even simple 
enough, on the surface. In actual real- 
ity, however, the problem involved in 
this investigation is so intricate, and the 
author’s approach toward it so unique, 
that neither is likely to be fully under- 
stood and properly evaluated without 
at least some sketchy information con- 
cerning the spontaneous origin and his- 
rical development of the musical prac- 
tice under consideration. Upon these 
preliminary data the author, himself, 
does not dwell in his extensive and pre- 
dominantly technical study, yet they are 
well-nigh indispensable in a general re- 
view that is expected to bring the most 
essential points of the whole subject into 
sharp relief and within more or less 
closely circumscribed space. 

To begin with, it should be kept in 
mind that the initial steps toward can- 
tillation in ancient times were due to 
purely practical needs. The ancient sys- 
tem of writing did not include any syn- 
tactic punctuation (or an equivalent of 
it) which, today, is such an effective 
means to clarify the logical connection 
between single words and between parts 
of the sentence. Therefore, the public 
reader of the ancient texts, whether sa- 
cred or regular, had to rely upon an ex- 
ceedingly distinct intonation of his own 
speech, so as to grasp and to convey the 


sense relationships by means of a rais- 
ing or lowering of the voice, pauses and 
semi-pauses between words, or else their 
unbroken flow would yield little mean- 
ing. 

The constant and deliberate effort to 
achieve distinctness must have brought 
about, at a very early stage, a certain 
natural melodization of speech intona- 
tions. As commonly known, slow and 
expressive reading tends normally to 
lengthen the vowels and to stabilize 
their pitch, especially in large halls and 
in the open air. And this is precisely 
what transforms, almost automatically, 
the various intonations of speech into 
brief and simple musical motifs. One 
may well assume that, in ancient read- 
ings, this originally unconscious trans- 
formation gradually became intentional, 
since the newly achieved musical delli- 
neation of the speech intonations made 
them easier to memorize and thus help- 
ed to establish a standardized logical 
meaning of the written texts. Such stand- 
ardization, of course, was most impor- 
tant in the case of sacred texts, many 
of which were eventually incorporated 
into the Holy Writ. 

It is then immediately evident that in 
those faraway times no natural parity 
of any sort existed between the Biblical 
text as written and as read aloud, since 
the meaning of the former depended to 
a large extent on the specific melodiza- 
tion of the latter. It may furthermore 
be assumed that in the subsequent his- 
toric evolution such an useful melodi- 
zation of speech intonations gradually 
came to express the subtlest shades of 
meaning and, in some measure, even the 
emotional nuances of the Biblical texts. 

An outward indication of the devel- 
opment and growing refinement of th. 
cantillation technique was the steadily 
increasing number of its corresponding 
motifs, with many of these, no doubt, 
also becoming increasingly complicated 
in their individual structure. In remote 
antiquity, the chanting of the earliest 
and still comparatively brief scriptural 
texts seems to have been confined to 
three basic motifs. These represented in 
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effect hardly more than a slight melodi- 
zation of the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of every sentence, against a 
background of a more or less sustained 
monotonic recitation. Such may have ac- 
tually been the reading aloud by Moses 
of his own Book of the Covenant (cf. 
Exodus 24:3, 4, 7), and how suggestive, 
by the way, is the clearly drawn distinc- 
tion between the written text and the 
twice mentioned oral utterance on this 
occasion! Indeed, the very fact of such 
utterance by the tongue-tied Moses can 
be explained only if one assumes that 
he melodized his speech, since it is well 
known that stuttering in many cases 
completely disappears if the words are 
musically enunciated. 

Other scriptural passages indirectly 
point to a further melodization of Bib- 
lical reading. Thus, the extreme mental 
anguish of the righteous King Josiah, 
who wept and rent his clothes upon 
hearing the words of the Book of the 
Law (2 Kings 22:11, 19) suggests that, 
apart from other circumstances, the very 
reading of the Biblical text before him 
had an intensely musical and probably 
also dramatically colored quality. With 
even greater melodic pathos, perhaps, 
one of Jeremiah’s awesome prophecies 
was read in the Temple of Jerusalem— 
for doesn’t his book on this occasion 
(Ch. 36.2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 18) point 
insistently to a distinction between the 
written text and the spoken sound clari- 
fying its meaning? And lastly, in con- 
nection with the public reading of the 
Mosaic Law after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, it is said 
(Nehemiah 8:8) that ‘ they read in the 
book ... distinctly, and gave the sense.’ 
Yet the original Hebrew meaning of the 
word “distinctly” implies a kind of ar- 
ticulate delivery that is a familiar fea- 
ture, at least, of musical recitation, if 
not of full-fledged chanting. 

An indirect hint at the melodic char- 
acter of Biblical reading in the begin- 
ning of the Common Era may be found 
in a little noticed passage of the New 
Testament (Luke 10:26), where Jesus’ 
two successive and interconnected ques- 


tions “What is written in the Law? 
How readest thou?” seem to imply the 
need for some special oral intonation to 
render the meaning of the written text. 
Not much later, rabbinic authorities al- 
ready speak quite plainly, and apparent- 
ly on the basis of a living and ancient 
tradition, of the use of melody in the 
reading of the Bible. They are, more- 
over, definitely aware of the long ac- 
cepted names and functions of the three 
earliest motifs mentioned above. This 
figure, however, probably referred only 
to the basic musical “supports” of the 
cantillation and included neither their 
normal melodic subdivisions, nor the 
subsidiary motifs. With the basic three, 
the total number of motifs may well 
have reached about ten in the early Tal. 
mudic period. 

Towards the eighth or ninth centuries 
of the Common Era, the number of 
standard motifs (with substantial var- 
iants for the different sections of the 
Bible) had risen to nineteen. And by 
the end of the first millenium, one 
could already count up as many as twen- 
ty-seven usable motifs, although not all 
of these were then officially recognized 
by some of the authorities as full-fledged 
members of the entire set. The latter, 
however, represents, nowadays the firm- 
ly established melodic fund of the most 
highly developed (Ashkenazic) version 
of the cantillation for the Pentateuch 
alone, which forms the special object of 
Solomon Rosowsky’s investigation. 

For many centuries, the practice of 
cantillation, which, at times, reached a 
high artistic level, was transmitted from 
generation to generation by means of 
oral instruction. This slow, yet on the 
whole successful procedure lost nothing 
of its importance when medieval author- 
ities introduced special graphic symbols 
into the text of the Bible. Their pur- 
pose was merely to remind the public 
reader of the Scriptures of the order in 
which the familiar motifs of melodized 
speech followed each other. . 

Nor was the well-tried custom of oral 
tradition noticeably shaken when, at a 
later period, on the initiative of the 
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German humanist and Hebrew linguist, 
Johannes Reuchlin (16th century), ef- 
forts were made to fix the cantillation 
motifs by means of a regular musical 
notation. These attempts did not fully 
justify the hopes set on them, because 
the vigorous and subtle melodics of the 
cantillation, in many essential aspects, 
had not yet been scientifically explored 
and were therefore quite improperly sim- 
plified by the rigid means of the nota- 
tion referred to. And even during the 
following three centuries, despite some 
advance in pertinent knowledge, the 
musical notation provided, by and large, 
only an approximate image of the can- 
tillation motifs and their concatenations. 
As time went on, it inevitably produced 
a vast variety of subjective readings, oft- 
en coupled with bewildering musical dis- 
crepancies. 

Meanwhile, under the influence ol 
steadily changing social conditions, the 
oral tradition itself of the cantillation 
art began to show marked signs of deg- 
eneration. This ominous and deplorable 
process caused serious alarm among mu- 
sical scholars, who foresaw the possibil- 
ity of the actual disappearance of a very 
unusual melodic material, commonly re- 
garded as the most valuable remnant ol 
the musical legacy of ancient Israel. The 
immediate natural reaction on their part 
was the attempt to “‘save’’ at least a por- 
tion of this legacy by means of a more 
accurate and mainly phonographic re- 
cording of the Biblical cantillation in 
many parts of the world. 

David Maggid in Russia, A. Z. Idel- 
sohn in Palestine, Robert Lachmann in 
North Africa made a far-reaching start 
towards this end. They not only re- 
corded a large number of cantillation 
melodies but also analyzed (with vary- 
ing success) their specific structure. Un- 
fortunately, the methodological ap- 
proach of these scholars to their prob- 
lem was considerably vitiated by the fact 
that the melodies collected and recorded 
by them were, at that time, already in a 
state of degradation. This, of course, 
could not fail to impair the objective 
value of their ensuing and purely des- 


criptive analysis, which, in every individ- 
ual case, was bound to produce only 
some distorted image of the authentic 
cantillation. Its true inner essence could 
not be revealed by the accumulation and 
analysis of a vast number of “approxi- 
mate’’ versions—as no truth can ever be 
discovered by collecting and describing 
notorious fallacies alone. 

This frank conclusion was drawn by 
the later explorer of the same field, Sol- 
omon Rosowsky, who, in the volume 
under review, demonstrates the new 
critical method (as opposed to the for- 
mer descriptive methods) which he used 
in recording and expounding the melo- 
dic material of the Ashkenazic cantilla- 
tion. This critical method provides for 
the analysis of the cantillation perform- 
ance not after it has been conclusively 
recorded (when it is already too late to 
amend any faulty renditions of the can- 
tillators) but prior to this final record- 
ing operation. 

In other words, Rosowsky started his 
investigation with the oral analysis of 
the musical intentions of various cantil- 
lators, who, as it turned out, were by 
no means always firmly convinced of the 
absolute currency of their own vocal 
performance, although they all belonged 
allegedly to the competently qualified 
group of their profession. For this rea- 
son, they have been persistently ques- 
tioned and cross-examined by him year 
after year with regard to every detail of 
their cantillation practice and the min- 
utest observation of its underlying syn- 
tactical rules. In this rigorous proce- 
dure, for which Rosowsky developed a 
special “scrutinizing” technique (taken 
over perhaps from his past experience 
as a lawyer), the cantillators referred to 
were expected to display the highest de- 
gree of awareness of their melodic mate- 
rial while chanting repeatedly, and un- 
der the most stringent conditions, some 
preselected portions of the scriptural 
text. Any of their vocal utterances that 
evoked even the slightest doubt, uncer- 
tainty or suspicion, in this crucial or- 
deal, were mercilessly rejected as unau- 
thentic. 
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Thus, Rosowsky succeeded in cleans- 
ing the Biblical motifs of the individu- 
al whims of many cantillators as well 
as of other extraneous accretions. As a 
result of this painstaking restoration of 
the original melodies (whenever these 
were historically introduced) not only 
were their unquestionably stable forms 
unexpectedly revealed to him, but also 
the quite definitive laws governing their 
concatenation, their assimilative contrac- 
tion, and their peculiar rhythmic pulsa- 
tions, these being dependent on the num- 
ber of syllables in every word and the 
loc gpa of the stresses. 

Up to now, this hidden melorhythmic 
dynamics had been only intuitively sens- 
ed by experienced cantillators and a few 
musical scholars, but it had never been 
explicitly formulated. For the first time 
in the centuries-old history of cantilla- 
tion, its constructive laws, as discovered 
by Rosowsky, are expounded by him in 
a detailed and coherent manner pertain- 
ing to the motifs he had restored. With 
brilliant virtuosity and enviable artistic 


results, he also elaborated all the tech- 
nical refinements in the practical appli- 
cation of these basic laws, both under 
their musical and grammatical aspect. 

This particular elaboration should 
now enable any musically literate reader 
to melodize most accurately any passage 
of the Pentateuch in full accordance 
with the Hebrew language. A special 
polyglot supplement is provided at the 
end of Rosowsky’s book, which makes it 
possible to adapt the entire cantillation 
material to any other language based on 
a distinct syllabic structure. This linguis- 
tically adjusted Biblical cantillation suc- 
ceeds in conveying an idea of the glow- 
ing spiritual climate of the Scriptures 
even when its unique vital power, as ex- 
pressed verbally, has been markedly 
weakened by translation into a foreign 
tongue. 


JOSEPH -YASSER 
Cantors Institute, 
The Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York, N.Y. 
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